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CHAPTER !• 



PARIS. 



The approach of spring is already visible 
here, and right glad am I to welcome its 
genial inllu^l^y^&v n J^^ possesses 

in my opinion -aft ^perk)jrity over a London 
one, — nay, thgugU it^wdu]4 be deemed by the 
French little fes6«thiaj!i a heresy to say so, is 
even more damp and disagreeable. 

The Seine has her fogs, as dense, raw, and 
chilling, as those of old Father Thames him- 
self; and the river approximating closer to " the 
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2 THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 

gay resorts " of the beau monde^ they are 
more felt. Then the want of draining, and 
the vapours that stagnate over the turbid 
waters of the ruisseaux that intersect the 
streets at Paris, add to the humidity of the 
atmosphere ; while the sewers in London 
convey away unseen and unfelt, if not always 
unsmelt, the rain which purifies, while it 
deluges, our streets. Heaven defend me, how- 
ever, from uttering this disadvantageous com- 
parison to Parisian ears, for the French are 
too fond of Paris not to be proud even of its 
ruiss^auXi and incredulous of its fogs, and any 
censure on either would be ill received. 

The gay bu{fe4'fii6s..wfieo .^Kej; first expand 
their vari- coloured :wii)gft p»^ float in air, 

.b *««. . . *«. ... . . 

been during the- llafef*tW6***flby6 of sunshine. 
The Jardins de Tuilleries are crowded with 
well-dressed groups ; the budding leaves have 
burst forth with that delicate green peculiar 
to early spring; and the chirping of innu- 
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merable birds, as they flit from tree to tree, 
announces the approach of the vernal season. 

Paris is at no time so attractive, in my 
opinion, as in spring; and the verdure of 
the foliage during its infancy is so tender, 
yet bright, that it looks far more beautiful 
than with us in our London squares or parks, 
where no sooner do the leaves open into life, 
than they become stained by the impurity of 
the atmosphere, which soon deposes its 
dingy particles on them, " making the green 
one '' — black. 

The Boulevards were well stocked with 
flowers to-day, the bouquetiSres having resumed 
their stalls ; and many a pedestrian might be 
seen bargaining for these fair and frail 
harbingers of rosy spring. 

How exhilarating are the effects of this 
season on the spirits depressed by the long 
and gloomy winter, and the frame rendered 
languid by the same cause 1 The heart 
begins to beat with more energetic move- 
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ment, the blood flows more briskly through 
the veins, and the spirit of hope is revivified 
in the human heart. This sympathy between 
awakening nature, on the earth, and on man, 
renders us more, than at any other period, 
fond of the country; for this is the season 
of promise; and we know that each coming 
day, for a certain time, will bestow some new 
beauty on all that is now budding forth, 
until glowing, laughing summer has replaced 
the fitful smiles and tears of spring. 

And there are persons who tell me they 
experience nought of this elasticity of spirits 
at the approaxjh of spring 1 How aye such 
mortals to be pitied 1 Yet, perhaps, they 
are less so than we imagine, for the same 
insensibility that prevents their being exhi- 
larated, may preclude them from the depres- 
sion so peculiar to all who have lively feelipgs. 

"I see nothing so very delightful in spring,'* 

said to me, yesterday. " Au contrairey 

I think it rather disagreeable, for the sun- 
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shine cheats one into the belief of warmth, 

* 

and we go forth less warmly clad in conse- 
quence, so return home chilled by the sharp 
cold air which always prevails at this season, 
and find, as never fails to be the case, that 
our stupid servants have let out the fires, 
because, truly, the sun was shining in the 

cold blue sky/* reminds me of the 

man mentioned in Sterne's works, who, when 
his Mend looking on a beautiful prospect, 
compared a green field with a flock of snowy- 
fleeced sheep on it, to a vast emerald studded 
with pearls, answered that he could see nothing 
in it but grass and mutton. 

Lord B set out for London to-day, 

to vote on the Catholic question, which is 
to come on immediately. His going at this 
moment, when he is far from well, is no 
little sacrifice of personal comfort ; but never 
did he consider self when a duty was to 
be performed. I wish the question was 
carried, and he safely back again. What 
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would our political friends say if they' knew 
how strongly I urged him not to go, but to 
send his proxy to Lord Rosslyn? I would 
not have consented to his departure, were it 
not that the Duke of Wellington takes such 
aa interest in the measure. 

How times are changed! and how much 
is due to those statesmen who yield up their 
own convictions for the general good I There 
is no action in the whole life of the Duke 
more glorious than his self-abnegation on this 
occasion, nor is that of the Tory leistder of 
the House of Commons less praiseworthy; 
yet how many attacks will both incur by 
this sacrifice of their opinions to expediency ! 
for when were the actions of public men 
judged free from the prejudices that discolour 
and distort all viewed through their medium? 
That which originates in the purest patriot- 
ism, wiU be termed aa unworthy tergiversa- 
tion ; but the reward of these . great and good 
men will be found in their own breasts. I 
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am triste and unsettled, so will try the effect 
of a drive in the Bois de Boulogne. 

I was foreihly reminded yesterday of the 
truth of an observation of a clever French 
writer, who says, that to judge the real merit 
of a cook, one should sit down to table without 
the least feeling of appetite, as the triumph 
of the culinary art was not to satisfy hunger 
but to excite it. Our new cook achieved this 
triumph yesterday, for he is so inimitable an 
artist, that the flavour of his plats made even 
me, albeit imused to the sensation of hunger, 
feel disposed to render justice to them. Mon- 
sieur Louis — for so he is named — has a great 
reputation in his art ; and it is evident, even 
from the proof furnished of his savoir faire 
yesterday, that he merits it. 

It is those only who have delicate appetites 
that can truly appreciate the talent of a cook ; 
for they who devour soon lose the power of 
tasting. No symptom of that terrible malady, 
well named by the ingenious Grimod de la 
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Reyni^re remors d'estomdc^ but vulgarly 
called indigestion, follows my unusual in- 
dulgence in entries and entremets, another 
delightful proof of the admirable skill of 
Monsieur Louis. 

The English are apt to spoil French cooks 
by neglecting the entrSes for the piSce de 
resistance, and, when the cook discovers this, 
which he is soon enabled to do by the slight 
breaches made in the first, and the large 
one in the second, his amour propre becomes 
wounded, and he begins to neglect his entries. 
Be warned, then, by me, all ye who wish 
your cooks to retain their skill, and however 
your native tastes for that English favourite 
dish denominated «a plain joint" may pre- 
vail, never fail to taste the entrSe. 

A propos of cooks, an amusing instance of 
the amjour propre of a Parisian cook was 

related to me by the gourmand Lord , 

the last time we dined at his house. Wishing 
to have a particular sauce made which he 
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had tasted in London, and for which he got 
the receipt, he explained to his cook, an 
artist of great celehrity, how the component 
parts were to he amalgamated. 

" How, my lord I '* exclaimed Monsieur le 
cuisinier ; " an English sauce ! Is it possible 
your lordship can taste any thing so barba- 
rous? Why, years ago, my lord, a profound 
French philosopher described the English 
as a people who had a hundred religions, 
but only one sauce." 

More anxious to get the desired sauce 
than to defend the taste of his country, or 
correct the impertinence of his cook. Lord 

immediately said, " On recollection, I 

find I made a mistake; the sauce I mean is 
a la HoUandaise, and not a VAnglaise** 

" ^ la honheurj my lord, c^est autre 
chose ;^ and the sauce was forthwith made, 
and was served at table the day we dined 
with Lord . 

An anecdote is told of this same cook, 

B 2 
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which Lord relates t^ith great good 

humour. The cook of another English noble- 
man conversing with him, said, " My master 
is like yours — a great gourmand!^ 

" Pardon me,*' replied the other ; " there 
is a vast difiTerence between our masters. 
Yours is simply a gourmand^ mine is an 
epicure as well.'* 

The Due de Talleyrand, dining with us 
a few days ago, observed that to give a 
perfect dinner, the Amphitryon should have 
a French cook for soups, entries j and entre- 
mets ; an English rotisseur, and an Italian 
con/iseurj as without these, a dinner could 
not be faultless^ "But, alas!'* said he — 
and he sighed while he spoke it — " the Revo- 
lution has destroyed our means of keeping 
these artists; and we eat now to support 
nature, instead of, as formerly, when we ate 
because it was a pleasure to eaf The good- 
natured Due, nevertheless, seemed to eat his 
dinner as if he still continued to take a 
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pleasure in the operation, and. did ample, 
justice to a certain plat des cailles farcies 
which he pronounced to be perfect. 

Our landlord, le Marquis de L , has 

sent to offer us the refusal of our beautiful 

abode. The Due de N has proposed to 

take it for fourteen or twenty-one years, at 
the same rent we pay (an extravagant one, 
by the bye), and as we only took it for a 
year, we must either leave or hire it for 
fourteen or twenty-one years, which is out 
of the question. 

Nothing can be more fair or honourable 

than the conduct of the Marquis de L ^ 

for he laid before us the offer of the Due 

de N ; but as we do not intend to 

remain more than two or three years more 
in Paris, we must leave this charming house, 
to our infinite regret, when the year for 
which we have hired it expires. Gladly 
would we have engaged it for two, or even 
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three years more, but this is now impossible ; 
and we shall have the trouble of agam going 
the round of house -hunting. 

When I look on the suite of rooms in which 
I have passed such pleasant days, I am filled 
with regret at the prospect of leaving them, 
but it cannot be helped, so it is useless to 
repine. We have two months to look about 
us, and many friends who are occupied in 
assisting us in the search. 

A letter from Lord B ; better, but 

still ailing. He presided at the Cpvent 
Garden Theatrical Fimd Dinner, at the 
request of the Duke of Clarence. He writes 
me that he met there Lord F. Leveson 
Grower,* who was introduced to him by Mr. 
Charles Greville, and of whom he has con- 
ceived a very high opinion. Lord B 

partakes my belief in physiognomy, but in 
this instance the impression formed from the 

* Now Lord Francis Egerton. 
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countenance is justified by the reputation of 
the individual, who is universally esteemed 
and respected. 

Went again to see the H6tel Monaco, 

which Lord B writes me to close forj 

but its gloomy and uncomfortable bed- rooms 
discourage me, malgr6 the splendour of the 
salonsj which are decidedly the finest I have 
seen at Paris. I will decide on nothing until 
Lord B 's return. 

Went to the College of St. Barbe to-day, 
with the Duchesse de Guiche, to see her 
sons. Great was their delight at the meeting. 
I thought they would never have done em- 
bracing her; and I, too, was warmly wel- 
comed by these dear and affectionate boys, 
who kissed me again and again. They have 
already won golden opinions at the college, 
by their rare aptitude in acquiring all that 
is taught them, and by their docility and 
manly . characters. 

The masters paid the Duchesse the highest 
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compliments on the progress her sons had made 
previously to their entrance at St. Barbe, and 
declared that they had never met any children 
so far advanced for their age. I ^ shared the 
triumph of this admirable mother, whose 
fair cheeks glowed, and whose beautiful eyes 
sparkled, on hearing the eulogiums pronounced 
on her boys. Her observation to me was, 
"How pleased their, father will be!** 

St. Barbe is a little world in itself, and a 
very different world to any I had previously 
seen. In it every thing smax^ks of learning, 
and every body seems wholly engrossed by 
study. 

The spirit of emulation animates all, and 
excites the youths into an application so 
intense as to be often found injurious to 
health. The ambition of surpassing all com- 
petitors in their studies operates so powerfully 
on the generality of the SHves^ that the masters 
frequently find it more necessary to moderate, 
than to urge the ardour of the pupils. A 
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boy's reputation for abilities soon gets known, 
but he must possess no ordinary ones to be 
able to distinguish himself in a college where 
every victory in erudition is sure to be achieved 
by a well -contested battle. 

We passed through the quarter of Paris 
known as the Pays Latin, the aspect of 
which is singular, and is said to have been 
little changed during th« last century. The 
housesy chiefly occupied by literary men, look 
quaint and picturesque. Every man one sees 
passing has the air of an author, not as authors 
now are, or at least as popular ones are, well- 
clothed and prosperous-looking, but as authors 
were when genius could not always command 
a good wardrobe, and walked forth in habili- 
ments more derogatory to the age in which 
it was neglected, than to the individual whose 
poverty compelled such attire. 

Men in rusty threadbare black, with books 
under the arm, and some with spectacles on 
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nose, reading while they walked along, might 
be encountered at every step. 

The women, too, in the Pays Latin, have 
a totally diflferent aspect to those of every 
other part of Paris. The desire to please, 
inherent in the female breast, seems to have 
expired in them, for their dress betrays a 
total neglect, and its fashion is that of some 
forty years ago. EvQ^ the youthful are equally 
negligent, which indicates their conviction that 
the men they meet seldom notice them, proving 
the truth of the old saying, that women 
dress to please men. 

The old, with locks of snow, who had grown 
into senility in this erudite quarter, still 
paced the same promenade which they had 
trodden for many a year, habit having fixed 
them where hope once led their steps. The 
middle - aged, too, might be seen with 
hair begmning to blanch from long hours 
devoted to the midnight lamp, and faces 
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marked with " the pale cast of thought,** 
Hope, though less sanguine in her promises, 
still lures them on, and they pass the venerable 
old, unconscious that they themselves are suc- 
ceeding them in the same life of study, to 
be followed by the same results, privation, and 
solitude, until death closes the scene. And 
yet a life o^ study is, perhaps, the one in 
which the privations, compelled by poverty, 
are the least felt to be a hardship. 

Study, like virtue, is its own exceeding 
great reward, for it engrosses as well as ele- 
vates the mind above the sense of the wants 
so acutely felt by those who have no intel- 
lectual pursuits ; and many a student has 
forgotten his own privations when reading 
the history of the great and good who have 
been exposed to even still more trying ones. 
Days pass uncounted in such occupations. 
Youth fleets away, if not happily, at least 
tranquilly, while thus employed ; and maturity 
glides into age, and age drops into the grave, 
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scarcely conscious of the gradations of each, 
owing to the mind having been filled with 
a continuous train of thought, engendered 
by study. 

I have been reading some French poems 
by Madame Amabel Tastu ; and very beau- 
tiful they are. A sweet and healthy tone of 
mind breathes through them, and the pensive- 
ness that characterises many of them, marks a 
reflecting spirit imbued with tenderness. There 
is great harmony, too, in the versification, as 
well as purity and elegance in the diction. 
How much some works make us wish to 
know their authors, and vice versa ! I feel, 
while reading her poems, that I should like 
Madame Amabel Tastu; while other books, 
whose cleverness I admit, convince me I 
should not like the writers. 

A book must always resemble, more or 
less, its author. It is the mind, or at least 
a portion of it, of the individual ; and, however 
circumstances may operate on it, the natural 
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quality must always prevail and peep forth 
in spite of every efiTort to conceal it. 

Living much in society seldom fails to dete- 
riorate the force and originality of superior 
minds ; because, though unconsciously, the per- 
sons who possess them are prone to fall into the 
habits of thought of those with whom they 
pass a considerable portion of their time, and 
suflfer themselves to degenerate into taking an 
interest in puerilities on which, in the privacy 
of their study, they would not bestow a single 
thought. Hence, we are sometimes shocked at 
observing glaring inconsistencies in the works 
of writers, and find it difficult to imagine that 
the grave reflection which pervades some of the 
pages can emanate from the same mind that 
dictated the puerilities abounding in others^ 
The author's profound thoughts were his own, 
the puerilities were the result of the friction 
of his mind with inferior ones : at least this 
is my theory, and, as it is a charitable one, 
I like to indulge it. 
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A pleasant party at dinner yesterday. Mr. 
W. Spencer, the poet, was among the guests. 
He was much more like the William Spencer 
of former days than when he dined here be- 
fore, and was occasionally brilliant, though at 
intervals he relapsed into moodiness. He 
told some good stories of John Kemble, and 
told them well ; but it seemed an effort to 
him ; and, while the listeners were still smiling 
at his excellent imitation of the great tra- 
gedian, he sank back in his chair with an 
air of utter abstraction. 

I looked at him, and almost shuddered at 
marking the " change that had come o'er the 
spirit of his dream ; *' for whether the story 
touched a chord that awakened some painful 
reflection in his memory, or that the telling 
it had exhausted him, I know not, but his 
countenance for some minutes assumed a care- 
worn and haggard expression, and he then 
glanced aroimd at the guests with an air of 
surprise, like one awakened from slumber. 
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It is astonishing how little people observe 
each other in society I This inattention, ori- 
ginating in a good breeding that proscribes 
personal observation, has degenerated into 
something that approaches very nearly to total 
indiflference, and I am persuaded that a man 
might die at table seated between two others 
without their being aware of it, until he 
dropped from his chair. 

Civilization has its disadvantages as well 
as its advantages, and I think the conscious- 
ness that one might expire between one's 
neighbours at table 'without their noticing it, 
is hardly atoned for by knowing that they will 
not stare one out of countenance. I often 
think, as I look around at a large dinner-party, 
how few present have the slightest knowledge 
of what is passing in the minds of the others. 
The smile worn on many a face may be 
assumed to conceal a sadness which those 
who feel it are but too well aware would meet 
with little sympathy, for one of the eflfects 
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of modem civilization is the disregard for the 
cares of others, which it engenders. 

Madame de once said to me, " I never 

invite Monsieur de , because he looks 

unhappy, and a^ if he expected to be ques- 
tioned as to the cause." This naive confes- 
sion of Madame de is what few would 

make, but the selfishness that dictated it is 
what society, en masse^ feels and acts up to. 

Monsieur de , talking of London last 

evening, told the Count to be on his 

guard not to be too civil to people when he 
got there. The Count looked asto- 
nished, and inquired the reason for the advice. 
"Merely to prevent your being suspected of 
having designs on the hearts of the women, 
or the purses of the men," replied Monsieur 

de ; " for no one can evince in London 

society the empressement peculiar to wejl-bred 
Frenchmen without being accused of some 
unworthy motive for it." 

I defended my countrymen against the 
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sweeping censure of the cynical Monsieur 

de , who shook his head and declared 

that he spoke from observation. He added, 
that persons more than usually polite are 
always supposed to be poor in London, and 
that as this supposition was the most injurious 
to their reception in good society, he always 
counselled his friends, when about to visit 
it, to assume a hrusquerie of manner, and a 
stinginess with regard to money, by which 
means they were sure to escape the suspicion 
of poverty ; as in England a parsimonious 
expenditure and bluntness are supposed to 
imply the possession of wealth. 

I ventured to say that I could now under- 
stand why it. was that he passed for being 
so rich in England — a coup de patte that 
turned the laugh against him. 

Mr. de — r- is a perfect cynic, and piques 
himself on sajring what he thinks, — a habit 
more frequently adopted by those who think 
disagreeable, than agreeable things. 

Dined yesterday at Madame C ^'s, and 
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being Friday, had a diner maigre, than 
which I know no dinner more luxurious, pro- 
vided that the cook is a perfect artist, and 
that the Amphitryon, as was the case in this 
instance, objects not to expense. 

The soupes and entries left no room to 
regret the absence of flesh or poultry from 
their component parts, and the rele^)6sj in the 
shape of a broche rdti, and a Turbot a la 
HoUandaise, supplied the place of the usual 
pieces de resistance. But not only was the 
flavour of the entries quite as good as if 
they were composed of meat or poultry, but 
the appearance ofiered the same variety, and 
the cutlets de poisson smdjricandeau d'estur- 
geon might have deceived all but the pro- 
foundly learned in gastronomy, — they looked 
so exactly like lamb and veal. 

The second course ofiered equally delicate 
substitutes for the usual dainties, and the most 
fastidious epicure might have been more than 
satisfied with the entremets. 

The bishops in France are said to have 
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had the most luxurious dinners imaginahle on 
what were erroneously styled fast-days ; and 
their cooks had such a reputation for their 
skill, that the having served a Monseigneur 
d^Eglise was a passport to the kitchens of 
all lovers of good eating. There are people 
so profane as to insinuate that the excellence 
at which the cooks arrived in dressing les 
diners maigres is one of the causes why 
Catholicism has continued to flourish j hut 
this, of course, must he looked on as a mali- 
cious hint of the enemies to that faith which 
thus proves itself less addicted to indulgence 
in the flesh than are its decryers. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The more I observe Lady C the more 

surprised I am at the romantic feelings she 
still indulges, and the illusions under which 
she labours; — yes, labours is the suitable 
word, for it can be nothing short of laborious, 
at her age, to work oneself into the belief 
that love is an indispensable requisite for life. 
Not the affection into which the love of one's 
youth subsides, but the wild, the ungovernable 
passion peculiar to the heroes and heroines 
of novels, 'and young ladies s^d gentlemen 
recently emancipated from boarding-schools 
and colleges. 

Poor Lady C j with so many estimable 

qualities, what a pity it is she should have 
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this weakness! She maintained in our con- 
versation yesterday that true love could never 
be extinguished in the heart, and that even 
in age it burnt with the same fire as when 
first kindled. I quoted to her a passage 
from Le Brun, who says — "L'amour pent 
s'eteindre sans doute dans le coeur d'un 
galant homme ; mais combien de dedommage- 
mens n'a-t-il pas alors a offrirl L'estime, 
I'amitie, la confiance, ne suffisent-elles pas 

aux glaces 4e la vieillesse?" Lady C 

thinks not. 

Talking hst night of . some one ob- 

served that " it was disagreeable to have such 
a neighbour, as he did nothing but watch 
and interfere in the concerns of others." 

" Give me in preference such a man as Le 

Comte ,*' said Monsieur , slily, 

" who never bestows a thought but on self, 
and is too much occupied with that interesting 
subject to have time to meddle with the afiairs 
of other people," 
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" You are right/* observed Madame , 

gravely, believing him to be serious ; " it is 
much preferable." 

"But surely/' said I, determined to con- 
tinue the mystification, "you are unjustly 
severe in your animadversions on poor Mon- 
sieur . Does he not prove himself. a 

true philanthropist in devoting the time to 
the afiairs of others that might be usefully 
occupied in attending to his own?" 

" You are quite right," said Mrs. ; 

"I never viewed his conduct in this light 
before ; and now that I understand it I really 
begin to like him, — a thing I thought quite 
impossible before you convinced me of the 
goodness of his motives." 

How many Mrs. 's there are in the 

world, with minds ductile as wax, ready to 
receive any impression one wishes to give 
them I Yet I reproached myself for assisting 
to hoax her, when I saw the smiles excited 
by her credulity. 
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Mademoiselle Delphine Gay* is one of 
the agreeable proofs that genius is hereditary. 
I have been reading some productions of hers 
that greatly pleased me. Her poetry is grace- 
ful, the thoughts are natural, and the versifica- 
tion is polished. She is a very youthful au- 
thoress, and a beauty as well as a helle esprit 
Her mother's novels have beguiled many an 
hour of mine that might otherwise have been 
weary, for they have the rare advantage of 
displaying an equal knowledge of the world 
with a lively sensibility. 

All Frenchwomen write well. They possess 
the art of giving interest even to trifles, and 
have a natural eloquence de plume, as well 
as de langue, that renders the task an easy 
one. It is the custom in England to decry 
French novels, because the English unreason- 
ably expect that the literature of other coun- 
tries should be judged by the same criterion by 



* Now Madame Emile de Girardin 
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which they examine their own, without mak- 
ing sufficient allowance for the different man- 
ners and hahits of the nations. Without 
arrogating to myself the pretension of a critic, 
I should be unjust if I did not acknowledge 
that I have perused many a French novel 
by modem authors, from which I have derived 
interest and pleasure. 

The French critics are not loath to display 
their acumen in reviewing the works of their 
compatriots, for they not only analyze the 
demerits with pungent causticity, but apply 
to them the severest of all tests, that of ridi- 
cule ; in the use of which dangerous weapon 
they excel. 

House-hunting the greater part of the day. 

V 

Oh the weariness of such an occupation, and, 
above all, after having lived in so delightful 
a house as the one we inhabit ! Many of our 
French friends have come and told us that 
they had found h6tels exactly to suit us ; and 
we have driven next day to see them, when 
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lo and behold I these eUgible mansions were 
either situated in some disagreeable quartier, 
or consisted of three fine salons de rSception, 
with some half-dozen miserable dormitories, 
and a passage-room by way of salle-d-manger* 

Though Paris abounds with fine hdtels 
entre Cour et Jardin^ they are seldom to be 
let ; and those to be disposed of are generally 
divided into suites of apartments, appropriated 
to different persons. One of the hotels recom- 
mended by a friend was on the Boulevards, 
with the principal rooms commanding a full 
view of that populous and noisy quarter of 
Paris. I should have gone mad in such a 
dwelling, for the possibility of reading, or 
almost of thinking, amidst such an ever-mov- 
ing scene of bustle and din, would be out of 
the question. 

The modem French do not seem to appre- 
ciate the comfort of quiet and seclusion in 
the position of their abodes, for they talk of 
the enlivening influence of a vicinity to these 
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same Boulevards from which I shrink with 
alarm. It was not so in former days ; witness 
the delightfiil h6tels before alluded to, entre 
Cour et Jardirtj in which the inhabitants, 
although in the centre of Paris, might enjoy 
all the repose peculiar to a house in the 
country. There is something, I am inclined 
to think, in the nature of the Parisians that 
enables them to support noise better than we 
can, — nay, not only to support, but even to 
like it. 

I received an edition of the works of 
L. E. L. yesterday from London. She is 
a charming poetess, full of imagination and 
fancy; dazzling one moment by the brilliancy 
of her flights, and the next touching the heart 
by some stroke of pathos. How Byron would 
have admired her genius, for it bears the 
stamp of being influenced no less by a grace- 
ful and fertile fancy than by a deep sensibility, 
and the union of the two gives a peculiar 
charm to her poems. 
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Drove to the Bois de Boulogne to-day, with 
the Comtesse d'O . I know no such bril- 
liant talker as she is. No matter what may 
be the subject of conversation, her wit flashes 
brightly on all, and without the slightest ap- 
pearance of efibrt or pretension. She speaks 
from a mind overflowing with general informa- 
tion, made available by a retentive memory, 
a ready wit, and inexhaustible good spirits. 

Letters from dear Italy. Shall I ever see 
that delightful land again? A letter, too, 
from Mrs. Francis Hare, asking me to be 
civil to some English friends of hers, who 
are come to Paris, which I shall certainly 
be for her sake. 

A propos of the English, it is amusing to 
witness the avidity with which many of them 
not only accept but court civilities abroad, 
and the sang froid with which they seem to 
forget them when they return home. I have 
as yet had no opportunity of judging person- 
ally on this point, but I hear such tales on 

c ^ 
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the subject as would justify caution, if one 
was disposed to extend hospitality with any 
prospective view to gratitude for it, which 
we never have done, and never wiU do. 

Mine is the philosophy of , who, when 

his extreme hospitality to his countrymen was 
remarked on, answered, " I can't eat all 
my good dinners alone, and if I am lucky 
enough to find now and then a pleasant 
guest, it repays me for the many dull ones 
invited." I expect no gratitude for our hos- 
pitality to our compatriots, and " Blessed are 
they who expect not, for they will not be dis- 
appointed." 

Long Champs has not equalled my expecta- 
tions. It is a dull affair after all, resembling 
the drive in Hyde Park on a Sunday in May, 
the promenade in the Cacina at Florence, in 
the Corso at Rome, or the Chaija at Naples, 
in all save the elegance of the dresses of the 
women, in which Long Champs has an im- 

* » 

measurable superiority. 
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It is at Long Champs that the Parisian 
spring fashions are first exhibited, and busy 
are the modistes for many weeks previously in 
putting their powers of invention to the test, 
in order to bring out novelties, facsimiles of 
which are, the ensuing week, forwarded to 
England, Italy, Germany, HoUand, and Rus- 
sia. The coachmakers, saddlers, and horse- 
dealers, are also put in requisition for this 
epoch ; and, though the exhibition is no longer 
comparable to what it was in former times, 
when a luxurious extravagance not only in 
dress, but in equipages, was displayed, some 
handsome and weU-appointed carriages axe 
still to be seen. Among the most remark- 
able for good taste, were those of the 
Princess Bagration, and Monsieur Schikler, 
whose very handsome wife attracted more 
admiration than the elegant vehicle in which 
she was seated, or the fine steeds that 
drew it. 

Those who are disposed to question the 
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beauty of French women, should have been at 
Long Champs to-day, when their scepticism 
would certainly have been vanquished, for I 
saw several women there whose beauty could 
admit of no doubt e\en by the most fastidious 
critic of female charms. The Duchesse de 
Guiche, however, bore off the bell from all 
competitors, and so the spectators who crowded 
the Champs Elysees seemed to think. Of her 
may be said what Choissy stated of la Du- 
chesse de la Valli^re, she has " Xa grace plus 
belle encore que la beautS.** The handsome 
Duchesse d'Istrie and countless other beautes 
a la mode were present, and well sustained the 
reputation for beauty of the Parisian ladies. 

The men caracoled between the carriages 
on their proud and prancing steeds, followed 
by grooms, a PAnglaisCy in smart liveries, and 
the people crowded the foot-paths on each 
side of the drive, commenting aloud on the 
equipages and their owners that passed be- 
fore them. 
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The promenade at Long Champs, which 
takes place in the Holy Week, is said to owe 
its origin to a religious procession that went 
annually to a church so called, whence it by 
degrees changed its character, and became a 
scene of gaiety, in which the most extravagant 
exhibitions of luxury were displayed. 

One example, out of many, of this ex- 
travagance, is furnished by a publication 
of the epoch at ^ which Long Champs was 
in its most palmy state, when a certain 
Mademoiselle du Th6, whose means of 
indulging in inordinate expense were not 
solely derived from her ostensible profession 
as one of the performers attached to the Opera, 
figured in the promenade in a carriage of the 
most sumptuous kind, drawn by no less than 
six thorough-bred horses, the harness of which 
was of blue morocco, studded with polished 
steel ornaments, which produced the most 
dazzling effect. 

That our times are improved in respect, at 
least, to appearances, may be fairly concluded 
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from the fact that no example of a similar 
ostentatious display of luxury is ever now ex- 
hibited by persons in the same position as 
Mademoiselle du The ; and that if the same 
folly that enabled her to indulge in such extra- 
vagance still prevails, a sense of decency pre- 
vents all public display of wealth so acquired. 
Modern morals censure not people so much 
for their vices as for the display of them, as 
Alcibiades was blamed not for loving Nemea, 
but for allowing himself to be painted reposing 
on her lap. 

Finished the perusal of Cinq Mars^ by 
Count Alfred de Vigny. It is an admirable 
production, and deeply interested me. The 
sentiments noble and elevated, without ever 
degenerating into aught approaching to bom- 
bast, and the pathos such as a ihanly heart 
might feel, without incurring the accusation 

of weakness. The author must be a man of 

* 

fine feelings, as well as of genius, — but were 
they ever distinct ? I like to think they can- 
not be, for my theory is, that the feelings are 
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to genius what the chords are to a musical 
instrument — they must be touched to produce 
effect. 

The style of Count Alfred de Vigny merits 
the eulogium passed by Lord Shaftesbury on 
that of an author in his time, of which he 
wrote, " It is free from that affected obscurity 
and laboured pomp of language aiming at a 
false sublime, with crowded simile and mixed 
metaphor (the hobby-horse and rattle of the 
Muses.'*) 

dined with us yesterday, and, clever as 

I admit him to be, he often displeases me by 
his severe strictures on mankind. I told 
him that he exposed himself to the suspicion 
of censuring it only because he had studied a 
ba^ specimen of it (self) more attentively than 
the good that fell in his way: a reproof that 
turned the current of his conversation into 
a more agreeable channel, though he did not 
seem to like the hint. 

It is the fashion for people now-a-days to 
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affect this cynicism, and to expend their wit 
at the expense of poor human nature, which is 
abused en masse for the sins of those who 
abuse it from judging of all others by self. 

How different is ; who thinks so well of 

his species, that, like our English laws, he 
disbelieves the existence of guilt until it is 
absolutely proved, — a charity originating in a 
superior nature, and a judgment formed from 
an involuntary consciousness of it I 

suspects evil on all sides, and passes 

his time in guarding against it* He dares not 
indulge friendship, because he doubts the pos- 
sibility of its being disinterested, and feels no 
little self-complacency when the conduct of 
those with whom he comes in contact justifies 
his suspicions. , on the contrary, if some- 
times deceived, feels no bitterness, because he 
believes that the instance may be a solitary 
one, and finds consolation in those whose truth 
he has yet had no room to question. His is 
the best philosophy, for though it cannot pre- 
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elude occasional disappointment, it ensures 
much happiness, as the indulgence of good 
feelings invariably does, and he often creates 
the good qualities he gives credit for, as few 
persons are so bad as not to wish to justify the 
favourable opinion entertained of them, as few 
are so good as to resist the demoralising in- 
fluence of unfounded suspicions. 

A letter from Lord B , announcing a 

majority of 105 pn the bill of the Catholic 
question. Lord Grey made an admirable 
speech, with a happy allusion to the fact of 
Lord Howard of Effingham, who commanded 
the English fleet in the reign of Elizabeth, 
having, though a Roman Catholic, destroyed 
the Armada under the anointed banner of the 
Pope. What a triumphant refutation of the 
notion that Roman Catholics dared not op- 
pose the Pope ! Lord B writes, that the 

brilliant and justly merited eulogium pro- 
nounced by Lord Grey on the Duke of Wei- 
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lington was rapturously received by the House. 
How honourable to both was the praise I I 
feel delighted that Lord Grey should have 
distinguished himself on this occasion, for he 
is one of the friends in England whom I most 
esteem. 

dined here to-day. He reminds me 

of the larva, which is the first state of animal 
existence in the caterpillar, for his appetite is 
voracious, and, as a French naturalist states 
in describing that insect, " Tout est estpmac 

dans un larve." is of the opinion 

of AretsBus, that the stomach is the great 
source of pleasurable afiections, and that 
as Nature " abhors a vacuum," the more 
filled it is the better. 

Dining is a serious afiair with Soup, 

fish, flesh, and fowl, disappear from his plate 
with a rapidity that is really surprising ; and 
while they are vanishing, not " into empty 
air,'* but into the yawning abyss of his ra- 
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venous jaws, his eyes wander around, seeking 
what next those same ravenous jaws may de- 
vour. 

On beholding a person indulge in such 
gluttony, I feel a distaste to eating, as a 
certain double -refined lady of my acquaint- 
ance declared that witnessing the demon- 
strations of love between two persons of low 
and vulgar habits so disgusted her with the 
tender passion, that she was sure she never 
could experience it herself. 

I have been reading La Ch/ronique du Temps 
de Charles IX.^ by Prosper Merimee, and 
a most interesting and admirably written 
book it is. Full of stirring scenes and inci- 
dents, it contains the most graphic pictures 
of the manners of the time in which the 
story is placed, and the interest progresses, 
never flagging from the commencement to 
the end. This book will be greatly admired 
in England, where the romances of our great 
. Northern Wizard have taught us to appreciate 
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the peculiar merit in which this abounds. 
Sir Walter Scott will be one of the first to 
admire and render justice to this excellent ^ 
book, and to welcome into the field of 
literature this highly gifted brother of the 
craft. 

The French wiiters deserve justice from 
the English, for they invariably treat the 
works of the latter with indulgence. Scott 
is not more read or esteemed in his own 
country than here; and even the produc- 
tions of our young writers are more kindly 
treated than those of their own youthful as- 
pirants for fame. 

French critics haye , much merit for this 
amenity, because the greater number of them 
possess a peculiar talent for the exercise of 
their critical acumen, \y^hich renders the in- 
dulgence of it, like that of the power of 
ridicule, very tempting. Among the most 
remarkable critics of the day is Jules Janin, 
who though yet little more than a youth, 
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evinces such talent as a reviewer as to 
be the teirror of mediocrity. His style is 
pungent and vigorous, his satire searching 
and biting,' and his tact in pointing ridicule 
unfailing. He bids fair to take a most dis- 
tinguished place in his profession. 

Spent last evening in the Rue d'Anjou, 

where I met the usual circle and . He 

bepraised every one that was named during 
the evening, and so injudiciously, that it was 
palpable he knew little of those upon whom 
he expended his eulogiums ; nay, he lauded 
some whom he acknowledged he had never 
seen, on the same principle that actuated the 
Romans of old who, having deified every 
body they knew, erected at last an altar to 
the unknown Gods, lest any should by chance 
be omitted. 

This habit of indiscriminate praise is almost 
as faulty as that of general censure, and is, 
in my opinion, more injurious to the praised 
than the censure is to the abused, because 



J 
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people are prone to indulge a greater degree of 
sympathy towards those attacked than towards 
those who are commended. No one said 
" Amen** to the praises heaped on some really 

deserving people by , but several put in a 

palliating ^^pourtant** to the ill-natured remarks 

made by , whose habit of abusing all who 

chance to be named is quite as remarkable as 
the other's habit of praising. I would prefer 

being attacked by to being lauded by 

, for the extravagance of the eulogiums of 

the latter would excite more ill-will towards me 
than the censures of the other, as the self- 
love of the listeners disposes them to feel 
more kindly to the one they can pity, than 
to the person they are disposed to envy. 

I never look at dear, good Madame C , 

without thinking how soon we may,— nay, we 
must lose her. At her very advanced age 
we cannot hope that she will be long spared 
to us ; yet her freshness of heart and wonder- 
ful vivacity of mind would almost cheat one 
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into a hope of her long continuing amongst 
us. 

She drove out with me yesterday to the 
Bois de Boulogne, and, when remarking how 
verdant and beautiful all around was looking, 
exclaimed, "Ah I why is no second spring 
allowed to us ? I hear," continued she, 
"people say they would not like to renew 
their youth, but I cannot believe them. There 
are times — would vou believe it? — that I for- 
get my age, and feel so young in imagination 
that I can scarcely bring myself to think that 
this heart, which is still so youthful, can 
appertain to the same frame to which is attached 
this faded and wrinkled face," and she raised 
her hand to her cheek. " Ah I my dear 
friend, it is a sad, sad thing to mark this 
fearful change, and I never look in my 
mirror without being shocked. The feelings 
ought to change with the person, and the 
heart should become as insensible as the 
face becomes withered. 
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"The change in the face is so gradual, 

too," continued Madame C . "We pee 

ourselves after thirty -five, each day looking 
a little less well (we are loath to think it 
ugly), and we attribute it not to the true 
cause, the approach of that enemy to beauty — 
age, — but to some temporary indisposition, 
a bad night's rest, or an imbecoming cap. 
We thus go on cheating ourselves, but not 
cheating others, until some day when the 
light falls more clearly on our faces, and the 
fearful truth stands revealed. Wrinkles have 
usurped the place of , dimples ; horrid lines, 
traced by Time, have encircled the eyelids; 
the eyes, too, no longer bright and pellucid, 
become dim ; the lips dry and colourless, the 
teeth yellow, and the cheeks pale and faded, 
as a dried rose-leaf long pressed in a hortus 
siccus. 

" Alas, alas 1 who can help thinking of 
all this when one sees the trees opening 
into their rich foliage, the earth putting 
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forth its bright verdure, and the flowers 
budding into bloom, while we resemble the 
hoar and dreary winter, and scarcely retain 
a trace of the genial summer we once knew/' 
This conversation suggested the following 
lines, which I wish I could' translate into 
French verse to give to Madame C : 

GRAY HAIRS. 

Snowy blossoms of the grave 

That now o'er care-worn temples wave, 

Oh ! what change hath pass*d since ye 

O'er youthful brows fell carelessly I 

In silken curls of ebon hue 

That with such wild luxuriance grew, 

The raven's dark and glossy wing 

A richer shadow scarce could fling. 

The brow that tells a tale of Care 

That Sorrow's pen hath written there, 

In characters too deeply traced 

Ever on earth to be effaced, 

Was then a page of spotless white. 

Where Love himself might wish to write. 

VOL. II. D 
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The jetty arches that did rise, 
As if to guard the brilliant eyes, 
Hare lost their smoothness; — and no more 
The eyes can sparkle as of yore : 
They look like fountains formed by tears, 
Where perish 'd Hope in by-gone years. 
The nose that served as bridge between 
The brow and mouth — for Love, I ween. 
To pass — hath lost its sculptured air. 
For Time, the spoiler, hath been there. 
The mouth — ah I where *s the crimson dye 
That youth and health did erst supply? 
Are these pale lips that seldom smile. 
The same that laugh 'd, devoid of guile, 
Shewing within their coral cell 
The shining pearls that there did dwell, 
But dwell no more? The pearls are fled. 
And homely teeth are in their stead. 
The cheeks have lost the blushing rose 
That once their surface could disclose; 
A dull, pale tint has spread around. 
Where rose and lily erst were found. 
The throat, and bust — but, ah! forbear. 
Let's draw a veil for ever there; 
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Too fearful is 't to put in rhyme 
The changes wrought by cruel Time, 
The faithful mirror well reveals 
The truth that flattery conceals ; 
The charms once boasted, now are flown, 
But mind and heart are still thine own ; 
And thou canst see the wreck of years, 
And ghost of beauty, without tears. 
No outward change thy soul shouldst wring. 
Oh I mourn but for the change within ; 
Grieve over bright illusions fled. 
O'er fondly cherish'd hope, now dead, 
O'er errors of the days of youth. 
Ere wisdom taught the path of truth. 
Then hail, ye blossoms of the grave. 
That o'er the care-worn temples wave — 
Sent to remind us of " that bourn, 
Whence traveller can ne'er return ; " 
The harbingers of peace and rest. 
Where only mortals can be blest. 



CHAPTER III. 



Read Victor Hugo's Derniers Jours d^un 
CondamnS I It is powerfully written, and 
the author identifies his feelings so strongly 
with the condemned, that he must, while 
writing the book, have experienced similar 
emotions to those which a person in the same 
terrible position would have felt. Wonderful 
power of genius, that can thus excite sym- 
pathy for the erring and the wretched, and 
awaken attention to a subject but too little 
thought of in our selfish times, namely, 
the expediency of the abolition of capital 
punishment! A perusal of Victor Hugo's 
graphic book will do more to lead men's 
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minds to reflect on this point than all the 
dull essays, or as duU speeches, that may be 
written or made on it. 

Talking of to-day with ^ , 

she remarked that he had every sense but 
common sense, and made light of this de- 
ficiency. How frequently do we hear people 
do this, as if the possession of talent or various 
fine qualities can atone for its absence I Com- 
mon sense is not only positively necessary, to 
render talent available by directing its proper 
application, but is indispensable as a monitor 
to warn men against error. Without this 
guide the passions and feelings will be ever 
leading men astray, and even those with the 
best natural dispositions will faU into error. 

Common sense is to the individual what the 
compass is to the mariner — it enables him to 
steer safely through the rocks, shoals, and whirl- 
pools that intersect his way. Were the lives 
of criminals, accurately known, I am persuaded 
that it would be found that from a want of 
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common sense had proceeded their guilt; for 
a clear perception of crime would do more to 
check its perpetration, than the goodness of 
heart which is so frequently urged as a pre- 
ventive against it 

Conscience is the only suhstitute for com- 
mon sense, hut even this will not supply its 
place in all cases. Conscience will lead' a man 
to repent or atone for crime, but common sense 
will preclude his committing it by enabling 
him to judge of the result. I frequently hear 
people say, " So and so are very clever,'* or 
"very cunning, and are well calculated to 
make their way in the world." This opinion 
seems to me to be a severe satire on the world, 
for as cunning can only appertain to a mean 
intellect, to which it ' serves as a poor sub- 
stitute for sense, it argues ill for the world to 
suppose it can be taken in by it. 

I never knew a sensible, or a good person, 
who was cunning ; and I have known so many 
weak and wicked ones who possessed this 
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despicable quality, that I hold it in abhor- 
rence, except in very young children, to whom 
Providence gives it before they arrive at good 
sense. 

Went a round of the curiosity shops on the 
Quai d'Orsay, and bought an amber vase of 
rare beauty, said to have once belonged to the 
Empress Josephine. When I see the beau- 
tiful objects collected together in these shops, 
I often think of their probable histories, and 
of those to whom they once belonged. Each 
seems to identify itself with the former 
owner, and conjures up in my mind a little 
romance. 

A vase of rock crystal, set in precious stones, 
seen to-day, could never have belonged to aught 
but some beauty, for whom it was selected by 
an adoring lover or husband,* ere yet the 
honeymoon had passed. A chased gold Stui^ 
enriched with oriental agates and brilliants, 
must have appertained to some grande dame^ 
on whose table it rested in a richly-decorated 
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salon; and could it speak, what piquant dis- 
closures might it not make I 

The fine old watch, around the dial of 
which sparkle diamonds, and on the back 
the motto, executed iii the same precious 
stones, " Vous mefaites ouhlier les heuresj^ 
once adorned the slender waist of some dainty 
dame, — a nuptial gift. The silvery sound of 
its bell often reminded her of the flight of 
Time, and her caro sposo of the effects of it 
on his inconstant heart, long before her mirror 
told her of the ravages of the tyrant. The 
Jlacon so tastefully ornamented, has been held 
to delicate nostrils when the megrim — that 
malady peculiar to refined organizations and 
susceptible nerves— has assailed its fair owner; 
and the heart-shaped pincushion of crimson 
velvet, inclosed in its golden case and stuck 
with pins, has been likened by the giver to 
his own heart, pierced by the darts of Love — 
a simile that probably displeased not the fair 
creature to whom it was addressed. 
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Here are the expensive and tasteful gifts, 
the gages d^amour^ not often disinterested, 
as bright and beautiftd as when they left the 
hands of the jeweller j but the givers and the 
receivers where are they? Mouldered in the 
grave long, long years ago ! Through how many 
hands may these objects not have passed since 
Death snatched away the persons for whom 
they were originally designed! And here 
they are in the ignoble custody of some avari- 
cious vender, who having obtained them at 
the sale of some departed amateur for less 
than half their first cost, now expects to extort 
more than double. 

He takes them up in his unwashed fingers, 
turns them — oh, profanation! — round and 
round, in order to display their various merits, 
descants on the delicacy of the workmanship, 
the sharpness of the chiseling, the pure water 
of the brilliants, and the fine taste displayed 
in the form ; tells a hundred lies about the 
sum he gave for them, the oflfers he has 

D 2 
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refused, the persons to whom they once be- 
longed, and those who wish to purchase 
them! 

The Jlacon of some defunct prude is placed 
side by side with the vinaigrette of some jolie 
danseuse who was any thing but prudish. 
How shocked would the original owner of 
the jlacon feel at the friction 1 The fan of 
some grande dame de la cour touches the 
diamond -mounted Stui of the wife of some 
finangier, who would have given half her 
diamonds to enter the circle in which she 
who once owned this fan found more ennui 
than amusement. The cane of a deceased 
philosopher is in close contact with the golden- 
hilted sword of di. petit maitre de Pancien r^gime^ 
and the sparkling tabatiSre of a MusquS 
Marquisj the partaker if not the cause of 
half his succh dans le mondey is placed by 
the chapelet of a religieuse de haute naissance, 
who often perhaps dropped a tear on the beads 
as she counted them in saying her Ave Marias, 
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when some unbidden thought of the world 

she had resigned usurped the place of her 

aspirations for a brighter and more enduring 

world. 

"And so H will be when I am gone," as 

Moore's beautiful song says ; the rare and 

beautiful bijouterie which I Have collected 
with such pains, and looked on with such 

pleasure, will probably be scattered abroad, 
and find their resting places not in gilded 
salonsy but in the dingy coffers of the wily 
hrocanteuTj whose exorbitant demands will pre- 
clude their findiiig purchasers. Even these 
inanimate and puerile objects have their 
moral, if people would but seek it ; but what 
has not, to a reflecting mind? com- 
plained bitterly to-day, of having been 9,t- 
tacked by an anonymous scribbler. I was 
surprised to see a man accounted clever and 
sensible, so much annoyed by what I con- 
sider so wholly beneath his notice. It requires 
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only a knowledge of the world and a self- 
respect to enable one to treat such attacks 
with the contempt they merit; and those 
who allow themselves to be mortified by 
them must be deficient in these necessary 
qualifications for passing smoothly through 
life. 

It seems to me to indicate great weakness 
of mind, when a person permits his peace to 
be at the mercy of every anonymous scribbler 
who, actuated by envy or hatred (the invariable 
causes of such attacks), writes a libel on him. 
If a person so attacked would but reflect that 
few, if any, who have acquired celebrity, or 
have been favoured by fortune, have ever 
escaped similar assaults, he would be disposed 
to consider them as the certain proofs of a 
merit, the general acknowledgment of which 
has excited the ire of the envious, thus dis- 
played by the only mean within their reach — 
anonymous abuse. Anonymous assailants may 
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be likened to the cuttle-fish, which employs 
the inky secretions it forms as a means of 
tormenting its enemy and baffling pursuit. 

I have been reading the poems of Mrs. 
Hemans, and exquisite they are. They affect 
me like sacred music/ and never fail to excite 
religious sentiments. England only could have 
produced this poetess, and peculiar circum* 
stances were necessary to the developement 
of her genius. The music of the versifica- 
tion harmonises well with the elevated cha- 
racter of the thoughts which inspire the reader 
(at least such is their effect on me) with a 
pensive sentiment of resignation that is not 
without a deep charm to a mind that loves 
to withdraw itself from the turmoil and bustle 
incidental to a life passed in a gay and bril- 
liant capital. 

The mind of this charming poetegs must 
be like an jiEolian harp, that every sighing 
wind awakes to music, but to grave and chast- 
ened melody, the full charm of which can only 
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be truly appreciated by those who have 
sorrowed, and who look beyond this earth for 
repose. Well might Goethe write, 

tt SBo bu bad (^enie erMli(ffl/ 
@¥biU(!ft bu aud^ iugleid^ bie matt!tone/"* 

for where is Genius to be found that has not 
been tried by suffering? 
Moore has beautifully said, 



<< The hearts that are soonest awake to the flowers, 
Are always the first to be pierced by the thorns ; 



» 



and so it is with poets : they feel intensely be- 
fore they can make others feel even superficially. 
And there are those who can talk lightly 
and irreverently of the sufferings from which 
springs such exquisite, such glorious music, 
unconscious that the fine organization and 
delicate susceptibility of the minds of Genius 



* " Where thou beholdest Genius, 

There thou beholdest, too, the martyr's crown." 
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which give such precious gifts to delight 
others, receive deep wounds from weapons 
that could not make an incision on im- 
penetrahle hearts like their own. Yes, the 
hearts of people of genius may he said to 
resemble the American maple -trees, which 
must be pierced ere they yield their honied 
treasures. 

If Mrs. Hemans had been as happy as she 
deserved to be, it is probable that she would 
never have written the exquisite poems I 
have been reading j for the fulness of content 
leaves no room for the sweet and bitter fancies 
engendered by an imagination that finds its 
Hippocrene in the fountain of Sorrow, whose 
source is in the heart, and can only flow when 
touched by the hand of Care. 

Well may England be proud of such 
poetesses as she can now boast I Joanna 
Baillie, the noble-minded and elevated; Miss 
Bowles, the pure, the true; Miss Mitford, 
the gifted and the natural ; and Mrs. Hemans 
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and Miss Landon, though last not least in 
the galaxy of Genius, with imaginations as 
brilliant as their hearts are generous and 
tender. Who can read the productions of 
these gifted women, without feeling a lively 
interest in their welfare, and a pride in 
belonging to the country that has given them 
birth? 

Lord B arrived yesterday, and. Heaven 

be thanked I is in better health. He says the 
spring is three wee^s more advanced at Paris 
than in London. He is delighted at the 
Catholic Question having been carried; and 
trusts, as I do, that Ireland will derive the 
greatest benefit from the measure. How few, 
with estates in a province where so strong 
a prejudice is entertained against Roman 
Catholics as exists in the north of Ireland, 

would have voted as Lord B has done ; 

but, like his father. Lord B never allows 

personal interest to interfere in the discharge 
of a duty! If there were many such landlords 
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« 

in Ireland, prejudices, the bane of that 

country, would soon subside. Lord B 

came back laden with presents for me. Some 
of them are quite beautiful, and would excite 
the envy of half my sex. 

Received letters from good, dear Sir.William 
Gell, and the no less dear and good Arch- 
bishop of Tarentum, both urging us to return 
to Italy to see them, as they say, once more 
before they die. Receiving letters from absent 
friends who are dear to us, has almost as 
much of sadness as of pleasure in it ; for 
although it is consolatory to know that they 
are in life, and are not unmindful of us, still 
a closely written sheet of paper is but a poor 
substitute for the animated conversation, the 
cordial grasp of the hand, and the kind glance 
of the eye ; and we become more sensible 
of the distance that divides us when letters 
written many days ago arrive, and we remem- 
ber with dread that, since these very epistles 
were indited, the hands that traced them may 
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be chilled by death. This fear, which recurs 
so often to the mind in all cases of absence 
from those dear to us, becomes still more vivid 
where infirmity of health and advanced age 
render the probability of the loss of friends 
the greater. 

Italy — dear, beautiful Italy — with all its 
sunshine and attractions, would not be the 
same delightful residence to me if I no longer 
found there the friends who made my sSfour 
there so pleasant ; and among these the Arch- 
bishop and Sir William Gell stand pro- 
minent. 

Gell writes me that some new and interest- 
ing discoveries have been made at Pompeii. 
Would that I could be transported there for 
a few days to see them with him, as I have 
beheld so many before when we were present at 
several excavations together, and saw exposed 
to the light of day objects that had been for 
two thousand years buried in darkness! There 
was a thrilling feeling of interest awakened 
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in the breast by the first view of these so- 
long-interred articles of use or ornament of 
a bygone generation, and on the spot where 
their owners perished. It was as though the 
secrets of the grave were revealed ; and that, 
lo convince us of the perishable coil of which 
mortals are formed, it is given us to behold 
how much more durable are the commonest 
utensils of daily use than the frames of those 
who boast themselves lords of the creation. But 
here am I moralizing, when I ought to be 
taking advantage of this glorious day by a 
promenade in the Bois de Boulogne, where 

I promised to conduct Madame d' O j so 

aUons en voiture. 

Read the Disowned^ and like it exceed* 
ingly. It is full of beautiful thoughts, spark- 
ling with wit, teeming with sentiment, and 
each and all of them based on immutable 
truths. The more I read of the works of 
this highly gifted writer, the more am I 
delighted with them; for his philosophy passes 
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through the alemhic of a mind glowing with 
noble and generous sentiments, of which ifc 
imbibes the hues. 

The generality of readers pause not to 
reflect on the truth and beauty of the senti- 
ments to be found in novels. They hurry on 
to the dSnoument; and a stirring incident, 
skilfully managed, which serves to develope 
the plot, finds more admirers than the noblest 
thoughts, or most witty maxims. Yet as 
people who read nothing else, will read novels, 
authors like Mr. Bulwer, whose minds are 
overflowing with genius, are compelled to 
make fiction the vehicle for giving to the 
public thoughts and opinions that are deserv- 
ing of a higher grade of literature. 

The greater portion of novel readers, liking 
not to be detained from the interest of the 
story by any extraneous matter, however ad- 
mirable it may be, skip over the passages that 
most delight those who read to reflect, and 
not for mere amusement. 
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I find myself continually pausing over the 
admirable and profound reflections of Mr. 
Bulwer. and dmos. regret fl^ hi. stings 
do not meet the public as the papers of the 
Spectator did, when a single one of them 
was deemed as essential to the breakfast- 
table of all lovers of literature as a morning 
journal is now to the lovers of news. The 
merit of the thoughts would be then duly 
appreciated, instead of being hastily passed 
over in the excitement of the story which they 
intersect. 

A long visit from , auad, as usual, 

politics furnished the topic. How I wish 
people would never talk politics to me I 1 
have no vocation for that abstruse science,— 
a science which even those who devote all their 
time and talents to it, but rarely arrive at a 
proficiency. In vain do I profess my igno- 
rance and inability ; people will not believe 
me, and think it necessary to enter into political 
discussions that ennui me beyond expression. 
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If ■ is to be credited, Charles the Tenth 
and his government are so unpopular that his 
reign wiU not pass without some >dolent com- 
motion. A fatality appears to attend this 
family, which, like the house of Stuart, seems 
doomed never to conciliate the affections of 
the people. And yet, Charles the Tenth is 
said not to be disposed to tyrannical measures, 
neither is he without many good qualities. 
But the last of the Stuart sovereigns also was 
naturally a humane and good man, yet he 
was driven from his kingdom and his throne, — 
a proof that weakness of mind is, perhaps, of 
all faults in a monarch, the one most likely 
to compromise the security of his dynasty. 

The restoration of the Stuarts after Crom- 
,well, was hailed with much more enthusiasm 
in England than that of Louis the Eighteenth, 
after the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Yet that enthusiasm was no pledge that the 
people would bear from the descendants of 
the ill-fated Charles the First — that most per- 
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feet of all gentlemen and meekest of Christians 
— what they deprived him of not only his 
kingdom but his life for attempting. 

The house of Bourbon, like that of Stuart, 
has had its tragedy, offering a fearful lesson 
to sovereigns and a terrific example to sub- 
jects. It has had, also, its restoration; and, 
if report may be credited, the parallel will 
not rest here : for there are thosp who assert 
that as James was supplanted on the throne 
of England by a relative while yet the legiti- 
mate and unoflfending heir lived, so will also 
the place of Charles the Tenth be filled by 
one between whom and the crown stand two 
legitimate barriers. Time will tell how far 
the predictions of — -— are just ; but, en attend- 
ant, I never can believe that ambition can 
so blind one who possesses all that can render 
life a scene of happiness to himself and of 
usefulness to others, to throw away a positive 
good for the uncertain and unquiet possession 
of a crown, bestowed by hands that to con- 
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fer the dangerous gift must have subverted a 
monarchy. 

Pandora's box contained not more evils 
than the crown of France would inflict on him 
on whose brow a revolution would place it. 
From that hour let him bid adieu to peaceful 
slumber, to domestic happiness, to well-merited 
confidence and esteem, all of which are now 
his own. Popularity, never a stable possession 
in any country, is infinitely less so in France, 
where the vivacity of perception of the people 
leads them to discover grave faults where only 
slight errors exist, and where a natural incon- 
stancy, love of change, and a reckless impa- 
tience under aught that offends them, prompt 
them to hurl down from the pedestal the idol 
of yesterday to replace it by the idol of to-day. 

I hear so much good of the Due and 

Duchesse d'O that I feel a lively interest 

in them, and heartily wish they may never be 
elevated (unless by the natural demise of the 
legitimate heirs) to the dangerous height to 
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which and others assert they will ulti- 
mately ascend. Even in the contingency of 
a legitimate inheritance of the crown, the 
Tuilleries would offer a less peaceful couch to 
them than they find in the bhssful domestic 
circle at N . 

A long Adsit from the Due de T I 

never meet him without being reminded of 
the truth of an observation of a French 
writer, who says — "O/i a vu des gens se 
passer d^esprit en sachant m4ler la politesse 
avec des manidres nobles et elegantes.^^ The 
Due de T passes off perfectly well with- 
out esprit^ the absence of which his noble 

manners perfectly conceal ; while , who is 

so very clever, makes one continually conscious 
of his want of good breeding and ban ton. 

Finished reading Sayings and Doings^ by 
Mr. Theodore Hook. Every page teems with 
wit, humour, or pathos, and reveals a know- 
ledge of the world under all the various phases 
of the ever-moving scene that gives a lively 

VOL. II. E 
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interest to all he writes. This profound ac- 
quaintance with human life, which stamps the 
impress of truth on every charaxjter portrayed 
by his graphic pen, has not soured his feel- 
ings or produced that cynical disposition so 
frequently engendered by it. 

Mr. Hook is no misanthrope, and while he 
exposes the ridiculous with a rare wit and 
humour he evinces a natural and warm sym- 
pathy with the good. He is a very original 
thinker and writer, hits off characters with a 
facility and felicity that few authors possess, 
and makes them invariably act in accordance 
with the peculiar characteristics with which 
he has endowed them. The vraisemblable 
is never for a moment violated, which makes 
the reader imagine he is perusing a true nar- 
ration instead of a fiction. 

House-hunting to-day. Went again over 
the Hotel Monaco ; but its dilapidated state 
somewhat alarms us. The suite of reception 
rooms are magnificent, but the garden into 
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which they open pleases me still more, for it 
is vast and umbrageous. The fine old h6tels 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, and this is 
one of the finest, give one a good idea of the 
splendour of the noblesse de Vanden rSgime. 
The number and spaciousness of the apart- 
ments, the richness of the decorations, though 
no longer retting their pristine beauty, and, 
above all, the terraces and gardens, have a 
grand effect. 



CHAPTER IV. 



House-hunting all the day with Lord 

B . Went again over the H6tel Monaco, 

and abandoned the project of hiring it. Saw 
one house newly built and freshly and beau- 
tifully decorated, which I like, but Lord B 

does not think good enough. It is in the 
Rue de Matignon. It is so desirable to get 
into a mansion where every thing is new and 
in good taste, which is the case with the one 

in question, that I hope Lord B will be 

satisfied with this. 

Sat an hour with General d'O who 

has been unwell. Never was there such a 
nurse as his wife, and so he said. Illness 
almost loses its irksomeness when the sick 
chamber is cheered by one who is as kind 
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as she is clever. Madame d'O is glad 

we Have not taken the Hotel Monaco, for 
she resided in it a long time when it was 
occupied by her mother, and she thinks the 
sleeping-rooms are confined and gloomy. 

"After serious consideration and mature 
deliberation," we have finally decided on taking 
the house in the Rue de Matignon. It will 
be beautiful when completed, but nevertheless 
not to be compared to the H6tel Ney. The 
salons de rSception are very good, and the 
decorations are rich and handsome. 

The large saJon is separated from the lesser 
by an immense plate of unsilvered glass, which 
admits of the fire-places in each room (they 
are vis-d-vis) being seen, and has a very good 
eflfect. A door on each side this large plate 
of glass opens into the smaller salon. The 
portion of the house allotted to me will, when 
completed, be like fairy land. A salon^ des- 
tined to contain my buhl cabinets, porcelaine 
de Sevres, and rare bijouterie^ opens into a 
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library by two glass-doors, and in the pier 
which divides them is a large mirror filling 
up the entire space. 

In the library, that opens on a terrace, 
which is to be covpred with a berceaUy and 
converted into a garden, are two mirrors, 
viS'd-vis to the two glass- doors that com- 
municate from the salon ; so that on entering 
this last, the effect produced is exceedingly 
pretty. Another large mirror is placed at 
the end of the library, and reflects the terrace. 

When my books and various treasures are 
arranged in this suite I shall be very com- 
fortably lodged. My chambre a coucher, 
dressing-room, and boudoir, are spacious, and 
beautifully decorated. All this sounds well 
and looks well, too, yet we shall leave the 

Rue de Bourbon with regret, and Lord B 

now laments that we did not secure it for a 
long term. 

Drove in the Bois de Boulogi^e. A lovely 
day, which produced a very exhilarating effect 
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on my spirits. I know not whether others 
experience the same pleasurable sensations 
that I do on a fine day in spring, when all 
nature is bursting into life, and the air and 
earth look joyous. My feelings become more 
buoyant, my step more elastic, and all that 
I love seem dearer than before. I remember 
that even in childhood I was peculiarly sen- 
sible to atmospheric influence, and I find that 
as I grow old this susceptibility does not 
diminish. 

We dined at the Rocher de Cancale yes- 
terday ; and Counts Septeuil and Valeski 
composed our party. The Rocher de Cancale 
is the Greenwich of Paris; the oysters and 
various other kinds of fish served up con 
gustOy attracting people to it, as the white 
bait draw visitors to Greenwich. Our dinner 
was excellent, and our party very agreeable. 

A diner de restaurant is pleasant from its 
novelty. The guests seem less ceremonious 
and more gay ; the absence of the elegance that 
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marks the dinner-table appointments in a 
maison bien montSj gives a homeliness and 
heartiness to the repast ; and even the attend- 
ance of two or three ill-dressed gargons hiury- 
ing about, instead of half-a-dozen sedate ser- 
vants in rich liveries, marshalled by a solemn- 
looking maltre d^hdtel and groom of the 
chambers, gives a zest to the dinner often 
wanted in more luxurious feasts. 

The Bois de Boulogne yesterday presented 
one of the gayest sights imaginable as we 
drove through it, for, being Sunday, all the 
bourgeoisie of Paris were promenading there, 
and in their holyday dresses. And very pretty 
and becoming were the said dresses, from those 
of ih^femmes de nSgociantSj composed of rich 
and tasteful materials, down to those of the 
humble grisettes, who, with jaunty air and 
roguish eyes, walked briskly along, casting 
glances at every smart toilette they encoun- 
tered, more intent on examining the dresses 
than the wearers. 
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A good taste in dress seems innate in 
Frenchwomen of every class, and a confidence 
in their own attractions precludes the air of 
mauvaise honte and gaucherie so continually 
observable in the women of other countries, 
while it is so distinct from boldness that it 
never offends. It was pretty to see the gay 
dresses of varied colours fluttering beneath 
the delicate green foliage, like rich flowers 
agitated by a more than usually brisk summer's 
wind, while the fohage and the dresses are 
still in their pristine purity. 

The heau monde occupied the drive in the 
centre, their vehicles of everv description 
attracting the admiration of the pedestrians, 
who glanced from the well-appointed car- 
riages, whose owners reclined negligently back 
as if unwilling to be seen, to the smart young 
equestrians on prancing steeds, who caracoled 
past with the air half dandy and half militaire 
that characterises every young Frenchman. 

I am always struck in a crowd in Paris 

E S 
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with the soldierlike air of its male population ; 
and this air does not seem to be the result 
of study, but sits as naturally on them as does 
the look, half fierce, half mocking, that accom- 
panies it. There is something in the nature 
of a Frenchman that enables him to become 
a soldier in less time than is usually necessary 
to render the natives of other countries aufait 
in the routine of duty, just as he learns to 
dance well in a quarter of the time required 
to teach them to go through a simple measure. 
The Emperor Napoleon quickly observed 
this peculiar predisposition to a military life 
in his subjects, and took advantage of it to 
fool them- to the top of their bent. The 
victories achieved beneath his banner reflect 
scarcely less honour on them than on him, 
and the memory of them associates his nam^ 
in their hearts by the strongest bonds of sym- 
pathy that can bind a Frenchman — the love 
of glory. A sense of duty, high discipline, 
and true courage, influence our soldiers in 
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the discharge of their calling. They are 
proud of their country and of their regiment, 
for the honour of which they are ready to 
fight unto the death ; but a Frenchman, 
though proud of his country and his regiment, 
is still more proud of his individual self, and, 
believing that all eyes are upon hinij acts 
as if his single arm could accomplish that 
which only soldiers en masse can achieve. 

A pleasant party at dinner at home yester- 
day. The Marquis de Momay, Count Va- 
leski, and General Omano, were among the 
number. Laughed immoderately at the naivet6 
of , who is irresistibly ludicrous. 

Madame came in the evening and 

sang "God save the King.'* Time was that 
her singing this national anthem would have 

electrified the hearers, but now . Alas ! 

alas ! that voices, like faces, should lose their 
delicate flexibility and freshness, and seem but 
like the faint echo of their former brilliant 
tones ! 
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Does the ear of a singer, like the eye 
of some has 'been beauty, lose its fine per- 
ception and become accustomed to the change 
in the voice, as does the eye to that in 
the face, to which it appertains, from being 
daily in the habit of seeing the said face? 
Merciful dispensation of Providence, which 
thus saves us from the horror and dismay we 
must experience could we but behold ourselves 
as others see us, after a lapse of years without 
having met ; while we, unconscious of the sad 
change in ourselves, are perfectly sensible of 
it in them. Oh, the misery of the mezzo ter- 
mini in the journey of life, when time robs the 
eyes of their lustre, the cheeks of their roses, 
the mouth of its pearls, and the heart of its 
gaiety, and writes harsh sentences on brows 
once smooth and polished as marble t 

Well a-day I ah, well a-day ! 
Why fleets youth so fast away, 
Taking beauty in its train, 
Never to return again ? 
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Well a-day ! ah, well a-day I 
Why will health no longer stay ? 
After youth 't will not remain, 
Chased away by care and pain. 

Well a-day I ah, well a-day I 
Youth, health, beauty, gone for aye. 
Life itself mu^t quickly wane 
With its thoughts and wishes vain. 

Well a-day I ah, well a-day I 
Frail and perishable clay 
That to earth our wishes chain, 
Well it is that brief's thy reign. 

I have been reading Captain Marryat's 
Naval Officer J and think it exceedingly clever 
and amusing. It is like himself, full of talent, 
originality, and humour. He is an accurate 
observer of life ; nothing escapes him ; yet 
there is no bitterness in his satire and no 
exaggeration in his comic vein. He is never 
obliged to explain to his readers why the 
characters he introduces act in such or such 
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a manner. They always bear out the parts 
he wishes them to enact, and the whole story 
goes on so naturally that one feels as if reading 
a narrative of facts, instead of a work of fiction. 

I have known Captain Marryat many years, 
and liked him from the first ; but this cir- 
cumstance, far from rendering me more indul- 
gent to his novel, makes me more fastidious ; 
for I find myself at all times more disposed to 
criticise the writings of persons whom I know 
and like than those of strangers : perhaps be- 
cause I expect more from them, if, as in the 
present case, I know them to be very clever. 

Dined yesterday at the Cadran Bleu, and 
went in the evening to see Latour d^Auvergnej 
a piece founded on the life, and taking its name 
from a soldier of the time of the Republic. 
A nobler character than that of Latour d*Au- 
vergne could not be selected for a dramatic 
hero, and ancient times furnish posterity with 
no brighter example. A letter from Camot, 
then Minister of War, addressed to this dis- 
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tinguished soldier and admirable man, has 
pleased me so much that I give its substance : 
"On fixing my attention on the men who 
reflect honour on the army, I have remarked 
you, citizen, and I said to the First Consul — 
*Latour d'Auvergne Corret, descendant of 
the family of Turenne, has inherited its bravery 
and its virtues. One of the oldest officers in 
the army, he counts the greatest number of 
brilliant actions, and all the brave name him 
to be the most brave. As modest as he is 
intrepid, he has shewn himself anxious for 
glory alone, and has refused all the grades 
offered to him. At the eastern Pyrenees 
the General- assembled all the companies of the 
grenadiers, and during the remainder of the 
campaign gave them no chief. The oldest 
captain was to command them, and he was 
Latour d'Auvergne. He obeyed, and the 
corps was soon named by the enemy the 
Infernal Column. 
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" *One of his fiiends had an only son, whose 
labour wa^ necessary for the support of his 
father, and this young man was included in 
the conscription. Latour d*Auvergne, hroken 
down by fatigue, could not labour, but he could 
still fight. He hastened to the army of the 
Rhine ; replaced the son of his friend ; and, 
during two campaigns, with his knapsack on 
his back and always in the foremost rank, he 
was m every engagement, animating the gre- 
nadiers by his discourse and by his example. 
Poor, but proud, he has refused the gift of 
an estate offered to him by the head of his 
family. Simple in his manners, and tem- 
perate in his habits, he lives on the limited 
pay of a captain. Highly informed, and 
speaking several languages, his erudition 
equals his courage. We are indebted to his 
pen for the interesting work entitled Les 
Origines Oauloises. Such rare talents and 
virtues appertain to the page of history, but 
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to the First Consul belongs the right to anti- 
cipate its award/ 

" The First Consul, citizen, heard this 
recital with the same emotions that I expe- 
rienced. He naided you instantly first gre- 
nadier of the Republic, and decreed you this 
sword of honour. Salut et fraterniU!^ 

The distinction accorded so readily to Latour 
d'Auvergne by the First Consul, himself a 
hero, who could better than any other con- 
temporary among his countrymen appreciate 
the glory he was called on by Carnot to reward, 
was refused by the gallant veteran. 

"Among us soldiers," said he, "there is 
neither first nor last." He demanded, as the 
sole recompense of his services, to be sent to 
join his old brothers-in-arms, to fight once 
more with them, not as the firsts but as the 
oldest^ soldier of the Republic. 

His death was like his life, glorious ; for 
he fell on the field of battle at Neubourg, 
in 1800, mourned by the whole army, who 
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devoted a day's pay to the purchase of an 
urn to preserve his heart, for a niche in the 
Pantheon. 

Another distinction, not less touching, was 
accorded to his memory by the regiment in 
which he served. The sergeant, in calling 
the names in the muster of his company, 
always called Latour d'Auvergne, and the 
corporal answered — " Mort au champ d^hon- 
neur!^ If the history of this hero excited 
the warm admiration of those opposed to him 
in arms, the effect of its representation on 
his compatriots may be more easUy imagined 
than described. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm it excited in their minds. Men, 
women, and children, seemed electrified by it. 

There is a chord in the hearts of the French 
that responds instantaneously, and with vivid 
emotion, to any appeal made to their national 
glory; and this susceptibility constitutes the 
germ so easily fructified by those who know 
how to cultivate it. 
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Enthusiasm, if it sometimes leads to error, 
or commits its votaries into the ridiculous, 
also prompts and accomplishes the most glo- 
rious achievements ; and it is impossible not 
to feel a sympathy with its unsophisticated 
demonstrations thus evinced en masse. Civi- 
lization, more than aught else, tends to dis- 
courage enthusiasm; and where it is pushed 
to the utmost degree of perfection, there will 
this prompter of great deeds, this darer of 
impossibilities and instigator of heroic actions, 
be most rarely found. 

Drove yesterday to see the villa of the Du- 
chesse de Montmorency, which is to be let. 
The grounds are very pretty, and a portion 
of them opens by iron rails to the Bois de 
Boulogne, which is a great advantage. But 
neither the villa nor the grounds are to be 
compared to the beautiful ones in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where, as an old French 
gentleman once observed to me, "the trees 
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seem to take a peculiar pride and pleasure in 
growing/' 

I have seen nothing to be compared with 
the tasteful villas on green velvet lawns 
sloping down to the limpid Thames, near 
Richmond, with umbrageous trees bending 
their leafy branches to the earth and water ; 
or to the colonnaded mansions peeping forth 
from the well-wooded grounds of Roehampton 
and its vicinage. 

I can remember as distinctly as if beheld 
yesterday, the various tempting residences that 
meet the eye in a morning drive, or in a row 
on the silvery Thames, compelling the vio- 
lation of the tenth commandment, by looking 
so beautiful that one imagines how happily a 
life might glide away in such abodes, forgetful 
that in no earthly abode can existence be passed 
free from the cares meant to remind us that 
this is not our abiding-place. 

Went to see Bagatelle yesterday with the 
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Duchesse de G . Here the Due de Bor- 
deaux and Mademoiselle, his sister, pass much 
of their time. It is a very pleasant villa, and 
contains many proofs of the taste and industry 
of these very interesting children, who are 
greatly beloved by those who have access to 
them. Various stories were related to us illus- 
trative of their goodness of heart and con- 
siderate kindness for those around them ; and, 
making all due allowance for the partiality of 
the narrators, they went far to prove that 
these scions of royalty are more amiable and 
unspoilt than are most children of their age, 
and of even far less elevated rank. " Bom 
in sorrow, and nursed in tears," the Due de 
Bordeaux's early infancy has not passed un- 
der bright auspices ; and those are not wanting 
who prophesy that he may hereafter look back 
to the days passed at Bagatelle as the happiest 
of his life. 

It requires little of the prescience of a 
soothsayer to make this prediction, when we 
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reflect that the lives of even the most popular 
of those bom to the dangerous inheritance of 
a crown must ever be more exposed to the 
cares that weigh so heavily, and the respon- 
sibility that presses so continually on them, 
than are those who, exempt from the splendour 
of sovereignty, escape also its toils. ." Oh 
happy they, the happiest of their kind," who 
enjoy, in the peace and repose of a private 
station, a competency, good health, a love of, 
and power of indulging in, study; an unre- 
proaching conscience, and a cheerful mind I 
With such blessings they may contemplate, 
without a feeling of envy, the more brilliant 
but less fortunate lots of those great ones of 
the earth, whose elevation but too often serves 
to render them the target at which Fortune 
loves to aim her most envenomed darts. 

Passed the greater .part of the morning in 
the house in the Rue de Matignon, super- 
intending the alterations and improvements to 
be carried into execution there. It has been 
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V 

found necessary to build an additional room, 
which the proprietor pledges himself can be 
ready for occupation in six weeks, and already 
has its walls reached nearly to their intended 
height. The builders seem to be as expe- 
ditious as the upholsterers at Paris, and add- 
ing a room or two to a mansion appears to be 
as Easily accomplished as adding some extra 
furniture. 

One is made to pay dearly, however, for 
this facility and expedition; for rents are ex- 
travagantly high at Paris, as are also the 
prices of furniture. 

Already does the terrace begin to assume 
the appearance of a garden. Deep beds of 
earth inclosed in green cases line the sides, 
and an abundance of orange-trees, flowering 
shrubs, plants, and flowers, are placed in them. 

At the end of the terrace, the wall which 
bouiids it has been painted in fresco, with a 
view of Italian scenery; and this wall forms 
the back of an aviary, with a fountain that 
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plays in the centre. A smaller aviary, con- 
structed of glass, is erected on the end of the 
terrace, close to my library, from the window 
of which I can feed my favourite birds; and 
this aviary, as well as the library, is warmed 
by means of a stove beneath the latter. The 
terrace is covered by a lattice-work, formed 
into arched windows at the side next the court : 
over the sides and roof there are trailing para- 

sitical plants. Nothing in the new residence 

« 

pleases me so much as this suite, and the 
terrace attached to it. 

Already do we begin to feel the unsettled 
state peculiar to an intended change of abode, 
and the prospect of entering a new one dis- 
turbs the sense of enjoyment of the old. 
Gladly would we remain where we are, for we 
prefer this hotel to any other at Paris ; but the 
days we have to sojourn in it are numbered, 
and our regret is unavailing. 



CHAPTER V. 

September 1829. — A chasm of many months 
in my journal. When last I closed it, little 
could I have foreseen the terrible blow that 
awaited me. Well may I exclaim with the 
French writer whose works I have been just 
reading, ** Notes, qui sommes bornh en tout, 
comment le sommes nous si pen quand il s^agit 
de souffrir^ How slowly has time passed 
since I Every hour counted, and each coloured 
by care ; the past turned to with the vain 
hope of forgetting the present, and the future 
no longer offering the bright prospect it once 
unfolded I 

How is my destiny changed since I last 
opened this book! My hopes have faded and 
vanished like the leaves whose opening into life 

VOL. II. F 
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I hailed with joy six months ago, little dream- 
ing that before the first cold breath of autumn 
had tinted them with brown, he who saw 
them expand with me would have passed 
from the earth I 

October. — III, and confined to my chamber 
for several days. My physician prescribes 
society to relieve low spirits ; but in the 
present state of mine, the remedy seems worse 
than the disease. 

Mv old friends Mr. and Mrs. Mathews, and 
their clever son, have arrived at Paris and dined 
here yesterday. Mr. Mathews is as entertaining 
as ever, and his wife as amiable and spirituelle. 
They are excellent as well as clever people, 
and their society is very agreeable. Charles 
Mathews, the son, is full of talent, possesses 
all his father's powers of imitation, and sings 
comic songs of his own composition that 
James Smith himself might be proud to 
have written. 

The Due and Duchesse de Guiche, the 
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Marquise de Poulpry, Lady Combermere, 
Madame Craufurd, and Count Valeski, came 
in the evening, and were all highly gratified 
with some recitations and songs given us by 
Mr. Mathews and his son. They were not 
less pleased with Mrs. Mathews, whose 
manners and conversation are peculiarly fasci- 
nating, and whose good looks and youthfulness 
of appearance made them almost disbelieve that 
she could be the mother of a grown-up son. 
How forcibly did the recitations and songs 
bring back former times to my memory, when 
in St. James's Square, or in his own beautiful 
cottage at Highgate, I have so frequently 
been delighted by the performances of this 
clever and worthy man! The recollection of 
the past occupied me more last night than 
did the actual present, and caused me to 
return but a faint echo to the reiterated 
applause which every new effort of his drew 
forth from the party. There are moments 
when the present appears like a dream, and 
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that we think the past, v^ich is gone for 
ever, had more of reality in it 1 

I took Mr. and Mrs. Mathews to the Jardin 
des Plantes to-day, and was much amused by an 
incident that occurred there. A pretty child, 
with her bonne, were seated on a bench near to 
which we placed ourselves. She was asking 
questions relative to the animals ^he had seen, 
and Mr. Mathews having turned his head away 
from her, gave some admirable imitations of 
the sounds peculiar to the beasts of which 
she was speaking, and also of the voice and 
speeches of the person who had exhibited them. 

Never did he exert himself more to please 
a crowded and admiring audience than to 
amuse this . child, who, maintaining an im- 
movable gravity during the imitations, quietly 
observed to her nurse, "Jfa bonne, ce Mon- 
sieur est Men drole^ 

The mortification of Mr. Mathews on this 
occasion was very diverting. "Howl" ex- 
claimed he, "is it possible that all my efforts 
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to amuse that child have so wholly failed? 
She never moved a muscle! I suppose the 
French children are not so easily pleased as 
our English men and women are?** 

He reverted to this disappointment more 
than once during our drive hack, and seemed 
dispirited hy it. Nevertheless, he gave us 
some most humorous imitations of the lower 
orders of the French talking loudly together, 
in which he spoke in so many diflferent 
voices that one could have imagined that no 
less than half-a-dozen people, at least, were 
engaged in the conversation. 

I think so highly of the intellectual powers 
of Mr. Mathews, and find his conversation 
so interesting that, admirable as are his imi- 
tations, I prefer the former. He has seen so 
much of the world in all its phases, that he 
has a piquant anecdote or a clever story to 
relate touching every place and almost every 
person mentioned. Yet, with aU this intuitive 
and acquired knowledge of the world, he pos- 
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sesses all the simplicity of a child, and a good 
nature that never can resist an appeal to it. 

Spent all yesterday in reading, and writing 
letters on business. I begin to experience the 
ennui of having affairs to attend to, and groan 
in spirit, if not aloud, at having to read and 
write dry details on the subject. To unbend 
my mind from its painful thoughts and ten- 
sion, I devoted the evening to reading, 
which affords me the surest relief, by trans- 
porting my thoughts from the cares that 
oppress me. 

Had a long visit from my old acquaintance 
the Count de Montalembert, to-day. He is 
in very low spirits, occasioned by the recent 
death of an only and charming daughter, 
and could not restrain his deep emotion, 
when recounting to me the particulars of 
her latter days. His grief was contagious, 
and found a chord in my heart that responded 
to it. When we last met, it was in a gay 
and brilliant party, each of us in high 
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spirits ; and now, though but a few more 
years have parsed over our heads, how changed 
are our feelings I We meet, not to amuse and 
to be amused, but to talk of those we have lost, 
and whose loss has darkened our lives. He 
spoke of his son, who already gives the promise 
of distinguishing himself, and of reflecting 
credit on his family. 

How little do we know people whom we 
meet only in general society, in which every 
one assumes a similar tone and manner, re^ 
serving for home the peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish each from the other, and suppressmg 
all demonstration of the feelings indulged 
only in the privacy of the domestic circle ! 

I have been many years acquainted with 
the Count de Montalembert, yet never really 
appreciated him until to-day. Had I been 
asked to describe him yesterday, I should 
have spoken of him as a spiritueU lively, and 
amusing man, with remarkably good manners, 
a great knowledge of the world, and posses- 
sing in an eminent degree the tact and talent 
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de sociStS. Had any one mentioned that he 
was a man of deep feeling, I should have been 
disposed to question the discernment of the 
person who asserted it ; yet now I am as 
perfectly convinced of the fact as it is possible 
to be, and had he paid this visit, before afflic- 
tion had assailed me, he would not, I am con- 
vinced, have revealed his own grief. Yes, 
affliction is like the divinatory wand, whose 
touch discovers deep-buried springs the exist, 
ence of which was previously unknown. 

called on me to-day, and talked a 

good deal of • I endeavoured to excite 

sympathy for the unhappy person, but failed 
in the attempt. The unfortunate generally 
meet with more blame than pity ; . for as the 
latter is a painful emotion, people endeavour to 
exonerate themselves from its indulgence, by 
trying to discover some error which may have 
led to the misfortune they are too selfish to 
commiserate. Alas I there are but few friends 

who, like ivy, cling to ruin, and is not 

one of these. 
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The Prince and Princesse Soutzo dined 
with us yesterday. They are as amiable and 
agreeable bs eyer, and I felt great gratifica. 
tion in meeting them again. We talked over 
the many pleasant days we passed together at 
Pisa. Alas! how changed is my domestic 
circle since then! They missed one who 
would have joined me in welcoming them to 
Paris, and whose unvaried kindness they have 
not forgotten! 

The " decent dignity," with which this 
interesting couple support their altered for- 
tunes, won my esteem on our first acquaint- 
ance. Prince Soutzo was Hospodarj or reign- 
ing Prince of Moldavia, and married the eldest 
daughter of Prince Carraga, Hospodar of Val- 
lachia. He maintained the state attendant on 
his high rank, beloved and respected by those, 
he governed, until the patriotic sentiments 
inseparable from a great mind induced him 
to sacrifice rank, fortune, and power, to the 
cause of Greece, his native land. He only 
saved his life by flight, for the angry Sultan, 

f2 
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with whom he had previously been a great 
favourite, had ahready sent an order for his 
decapitation ! Never was a reverse of fortune 
borne with greater equanimity than by this 
charming family, whose virtues, endowments, 
and acquirements, fit them for the most ele- 
vated station. 

My old acquaintances, Mr. Rogers the 
poet, and Mr. Luttrell, called on me to-day. 
Of how many pleasant days in St. Jameses 
Square did the sight of both remind me ! 
Such days I shall pass there no more : but I 
must not give way to reflections that are, 
alas ! as unavailing as they are painful. Both 
of these my old .friends are unchanged. 
Time has dealt gently by them during the 
seven years that have elapsed since we last 
met: the restless tyrant has been less mer- 
ciful to me. We may, however, bear with 
equanimity the ravages of Time, if we meet 
the destroyer side by side with those dear 
to us, those . who have witnessed our youth 
and maturity^ and who have advanced with 
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US into the autumn of life ; but, when they 
are lost to us, how dreary becomes the 
prospect I 

How difficult it is to prevent the mind 
from dwelling on thoughts fraught with sad- 
ness, when once the chord of memory vibrates 
to the touch of grief I 

Mr. Rogers talked of Byron, and evinced a 
deep feeling of regard for his memory. He 
little knows the manner in which he is treated 
in a certain poem, written by him in one 
of his angry moods, and which I urged him, 
but in vain, to commit to the flames., The 
knowledge of it, however, would, I am con- 
vinced, excite no wrath in the heart of Rogers, 
who would feel more sorrow than anger that 
one he believed his friend could have written 
so bitter a diatribe against him. And, truth 
to say, the poem in question is more injurious 
to the memory of Byron than it could be 
painful to him who is the subject of it; but I 
hope that it may never be published, and I 
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think no one who had delicacy or feeling 
would bring it to light. 

Byron read this lampoon to us one day at 
Genoa, and enjoyed our dismay at it like a 
froward boy who has achieved what he con- 
siders some mischievous prank. He offered 
us a copy, but we declined to accept it; for, 
being in the habit of seeing Mr. Rogers fre- 
quently beneath our roof, we thought it would 
be treacherous to him. Byron, however, found 
others less scrupulous, and three or four 
copies of it have been given away. 

The love of mischief was strong in the 
heart of Byron even to the last, but, while 
recklessly indulging it in trifles, he was capa- 
ble of giving proofs of exalted friendship to 
those against whom he practised it ; and, had 
Rogers stood in need of kindness, he would 
have found no lack of it in his brother poet, 
even in the very hour he had penned the 
malicious lampoon in question against him. 

Comte d'Orsay, with his frank natvetS, oh- 
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served, " I thought you were one of Mr. 
Rogers's most intimate friends, and so all the 
world had reason to think, after reading your 
dedication of the Giaour to him.'' 

" Yes," answered Byron, laughing, " and it 
is our friendship that gives me the privilege 
of taking a liberty with him.'* 

" If it is thus you evince your friendship," 
replied Comte d'Orsay, " I should he disposed 
to prefer your enmity." 

" You," said Byron, " could never excite this 
last sentiment in my breast, for you neither 
say nor do spiteful things." 

Brief as was the period Byron had lived 
in what is termed fashionable society in 
London, it was long enough to have engen- 
dered in him a habit of persiflage^ and a 
love of uttering sarcasms, (more from a desire 
of displaying wit than from malice,) peculiar 
to that circle in which, if every man's hand 
is not against his associates, every man's 
- tongue is. He drew no line of demarcation 
between uttering and writing satirical things ; 
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and the first being, if not sanctioned, at least 
permitted in the society in which he had lived 
in London, he considered himself not more 
culpable in inditing his satires than the 
others were in speaking them. He would 
have laughed at being censured for putting 
on paper the epigrammatic malice that his 
former associates would delight in uttering 
before all except the person at whom it was 
aimed; yet the world see the matter in 
another point of view, and many of those 
who speak as much evil of their soi-disant 
friends, would declare, if not feel, themselves 
shocked at Byron's writing it, 

I know no more agreeable member of 
society than Mr. Luttrell. His conversa- 
tion, like a limpid stream, flows smoothly 
and brightly along, revealing the depths be- 
neath its current, now sparkling over the 
objects it discloses or reflecting those by which 
it glides. He never talks for talking's sake ; 
but his mind is so well filled that, like a 
fountain which when stirred sends up from 
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its bosom sparkling showers, his inind, when 
excited, sends forth thoughts no less bright 
than profound, revealing the treasures with 
which it is so richly stored. The conversa- 
tion of Mr. Luttrell makes me think, while 
that of many others only amuses me. 

Lord John Russell has arrived at Paris, 
and sat with me a considerable time to-dav. 
How very agreeable he can be when his re- 
serve w^ears off, and what a pity it is he should 
ever allow it to veil the many fine qualities 
he possesses 1 Few men have a finer taste 
in literature, or a more highly cultivated 
mind. It seizes with rapidity whatever is 
brought before it ; and being wholly free from 
passion or egotism, the views he takes on all 
subjects are just and unprejudiced. He has 
a quick perception of the ridiculous, and pos- 
sesses a fund of dry caustic humour that might 
render him a very dangerous opponent in a 
debate, were it not governed by a good breed- 
ing and a calmness that never forsake him. 

Lord John Russell is precisely the person 
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calculated to fill a high official situation. Well 
informed on all subjects, with an ardent love 
of his country, and m anxious desire to serve 
it, he has a sobriety of judgment and a strict- 
ness of principle that will for ever place him 
beyond the reach of suspicion, even to the 
most prejudiced of his political adversaries. 
The reserve complained of by those who 
are only superficially acquainted with him, 
would be highly advantageous to a minister; 
for it would not only preserve him from the 
approaches to familiarity, so injurious to men in 
power, but would discourage the hopes founded 
on the facility of manner of those whose very 
smiles and simple acts of politeness are by 
the many, looked on as an encouragement 
to form the most unreasonable ones, and as 
an excuse for the indulgence of angry feelings 
when those unreasonable hopes are frustrated. 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Luttrell, Monsieur Thiers, Monsieur Mignet, 
and Mr. Poulett Thomson, dined here yester- 
day. The party was an agreeable one, and 
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the guests seemed mutually pleased with each 
other. 

Monsieur Thiers is a very remarkahle 
person — quick, animated, and observant ; 
nothing escapes him, and his remarks are 
indicative of a mind of great power. I enjoy 
listening to his conversation, which is at once 
fuU of origmality, yet free from the slightest 
shade of eccentricity. 

Monsieur Mignet, who is the inseparable 
friend of Monsieur Thiers, remmds me every 
time I see him of Byron, for there is a strik- 
ing Ukdness in the countenance. With great 
abihties. Monsieur Mignet gives me the 
notion of being more fitted to a life of philo- 
sophical research and contemplation than of 
action, while Monsieur Thiers impresses me 
with the conviction df his being formed to 
fill a busy and conspicuous part in the drama 
of life. 

He is a sort of modem Prometheus, capa- 
ble of creating and of vivifying with the elec- 
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trie spark of mind ; but, whether he would 
steal the fire from Heaven, or a less elevated 
region, I am not * prepared to say. He has 
called into life a body — and a vast one — by 
his vigorous writings, and has infused into 
it a spirit that will not be soon or easily 
quelled. Whether that spirit will tend to the 
advancement of his country or not, time will 
prove ; but, en attendant, its ebullitions may 
occasion as much trouble to the powers that 
be as did the spirit engendered by Mirabeau 
in a former reign. 

The countenance of Monsieur Thiers is 
remarkable. The eyes, even through his 
spectacles, flash with intelligence, and the 
expression of his face varies with every senti- 
ment he utters. Thiers is a man to effect 
a revolution, and Mignet would be the his- 
torian to narrate it. 

There is something very interesting in the 
unbroken friendship of these two men of 
genius, and its constancy elevates both in 
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my estimation. They are not more milike 
than are their respective works, both of which, 
though so dissimilar, are admirable in their 
way. The mobility and extreme excitabi- 
lity of the French, render such men as Mon- 
sieur Thiers extremely dangerous to monar- 
chical power. His genius, his eloquence, and 
his boldness, furnish him with the means of 
exciting the enthusiasm of his countrymen, as 
surely as a torch applied to gunpowder produces 
an explosion. In England these qualities, 
however elevated, would fail to produce similar 
results ; for enthusiasm is there little known, 
and, when it comes forth, satisfies itself with 
a brief manifestation, and swiftly resigns itself 
to the prudent jurisdiction of reason. Napo- 
leon himself, with all the glory associated 
with his name — a glory that intoxicated the 
French — would have failed to inebriate the 
sober-minded English. . 

Through my acquaintance with the Baron 
Cailleux, who is at the head of the Musee, I 
obtained permission to take Lord John Russell, 
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Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Luttrell, to the gal- 
leries of the Louvre yesterday, it heing a day 
on which the puhlic are excluded. The Baron 
received us, did the honours of the Musee with 
all the intelligence and urhanity that dis- 
tinguish him, and made as favourable an im- 
pression on my countrymen as they seemed 
to have produced on him. 

Rogers has a pure taste in the fine arts, 
and has cultivated it con amove; Luttrell 
brings to the study a practised eye and a 
matured judgment; but Lord John, nurtured 
from infancy in dwellings, the walls of which 
glow with the chefs d^wuvre of the old masters 
and the best works of the modem ones, pos- 
sesses an exquisite tact in recognizing at a 
glance the finest points in a picture, and 
reasons on them with all the savoir of a 
connoisseur and the feeling of an amateur. 

It is a pleasant thing to view collections 
of art with those fully capable of appreciating 
them, and I enjoyed this satisfaction yester- 
day. The Baron Cailleux evinced no little 
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pleasure in conducting my companions from 
one masterpiece to another, and two or threfe 
hours passed away rapidly in t&e interesting 
study. 

The Marquis and Marquise de B , 

Comte V , and some others, dined here 

yesterday. The Marquise de B is very 

clever, has agreeable manners, knows the 
world thoroughly, and neither under nor over- 
values it. A constant friction with society, 
while it smoothes down asperities and polishes 
manners, is apt to impair if not destroy much 
of the originality and raciness peculiar to 
clever people. To suit themselves to the 
ordinary level of society, they become either 
insipid or satirical ; they mix too much 
water, or apply cayenne pepper to the wine 
of their conversation : hence that mind which, 
apart from the artificial atmosphere of the 
busy world, might have grown into* strength 
and beauty, becomes like some poor child 
nurtured in the* unhealthy precincts of a 
dense and crowded city, — diseased, stunted, 
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rickety, and incapable of distinguishing itself 
from its fellows. 

As clever people cannot elevate the mass 
with which they herd to their own, level, they 
are apt to sink to theirs; and persons with 
talents that might have served for nobler 
purposes are suflfered to degenerate into 
dueurs de ban mots and raconteurs de 
societe, content with the paltry distinction of 
being considered amusing. How many such 
have I encountered, satisfied with being 
pigmies, who might have grown to be giants, 
but who were consoled by the reflection that 
in that world in which their sole aim is to 
shine, pigmies are more tolerated than giants, 
as people prefer looking down to looking up ! 

Lord Allen and Sir Andrew Barnard 
dined here yesterday. They appear to enter 
into the gaiety of Paris with great zest, go 
the round of the theatres, dine at all the 
celebrated restaurateurs^ mix enough in the 
beau monde to^ be enabled^ to observe the 
diflference between the Parisian and London 
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one, and will, at the expiration of the term 
assigned to their sejour here, return to Eng- 
land well satisfied with their trip and with 
themselves. 

Lord A has tasted all the nouveaux 

plats a la mode^ for at Paris new dishes are as 
frequently invented as new honnets or caps ; 
and the proficiency in the culinary art which 
he has acquired will render him an oracle 
at his cluhs, until the more recent arrival of 
some other epicurean from the French capital 
deposes his hrief sovereignty. 

But it is not in the culinary art alone that 
Lord Allen evinces his good taste, for no one 
is a hetter judge of all that constitutes the 
agr^mens of life, or more aufait of the mode 
of contributing to them. 

Sir A. B— — , as devoted as ever to music, 
has heard all the new, and finds that the old, 
like old friends, lose nothing by comparison. 
It is pleasant to see that the advance of years 
impairs not the taste for a refined and inno- 
cent pleasure. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Mr. Rogers and Mr. Luttrell spent last 
evening here. The minds of both teem with 
reflection, and their conversation is a high 
intellectual treat to me. There is a repose in 
the society of clever and refined Englishmen 
to be met with in no other : the absence 
of all attempts to shine, or at least of the 
evidence of such attempts ; the mildness of 
the manners ; the low voices, the freedom 
from any flattery, except the most delicate 
and acceptable of all to a fastidious person, 
namely, that implied by the subjects of con- 
versation chosen, and the ^interest yielded to 
them; — yes, these peculiarities have a great 
charm for me, and Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Luttrell possess them in an eminent degree. 
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The mercurial temperaments of the French 
preclude them from this calmness of manner 
and mildness of speech. More ohsequiously 
polite and attentive to women, the exuherance 
of their animal spirits often hurries them into 
a gaiety evinced hy hrilliant sallies and clever 
ohservations. They shine, but they let the 
desire to do so be too evident to admit of 
that quietude that forms one of the most 
agreeable, as well as distinguishing, attributes 
of the conversation of a refined and highly- 
intellectual Englishman. 

and spent last evening here. 

Two more opposite characters could not easily 
have encountered. One influenced wholly 
by his feelings, the other by his reason, 
each seemed to form a low estimate of the 
other; and this, malgr6 all the restraint im- 
posed by good breeding, was but too visible. 
Neither has any cause to be vain, for he 
becomes a dupe who judges with his heart 
instead of his head, and an egoist who permits 
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not his heart to be touched by the toleration 

of his head. is often duped, but some^ 

times liked for his good nature ; while , if 

never duped, is never liked. 

I took Lord John Russell, Mr. Rogers, 
and Mr. Luttrell yesterday to La Muette, to 
see M. Erard's fine collection of pictures, 
with which they were very much pleased. 
Our drive to the Bois de Boulogne was a very 
agreeable one, and was rendered so by their 
pleasant conversation. 

I have presented Mr. Rogers with some 
acquisitions for his cabinet of antique hijou- 
teriej with which he appears delighted. I 
outbid Mr. Millingen, who was bargaining 
at Naples for these little treasures, and secured 
a diminutive Cupid, a Bacchus, and a small 
bunch of grapes of pure gold, and of exquisite 
workmanship, which will now be transferred to 
the museum of my friend, Mr. Rogers. He 
will not, I dare say, be more grateful for the 
gift of my Cupid than his sex generally are 
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when ladies no longer young bestow their 
love on them, and so I hinted when giving 
him the little winged god ; but, nHmporte^ the 
gift may please, though the giver be forgotten. 

Lord Pembroke dined here yesterday. He 
is peculiarly well-bred and gentlemanlike, and 
looks a nobleman from top to toe. He has 
acquired all the polish and savoir vivre of the 
best foreign society without having lost any of 
the more solid and fine qualities peculiar to 
the most distinguished portion of his country- 
men. Lord Pembroke maintains the reputa- 
tion of English taste in equipages by sporting 
horses and carriages that excite the admira- 
tion, if not the envy, of the Parisians, among 
whom he is, and deserves to be, very popular. 

The Duke of Hamilton paid me a long visit 
to-day. W6 talked over old times, and our 
mutual friend Dr. Parr, in whose society we 
formerly passed such agreeable hours in St. 
James's Square. The Duke is a very well- 
informed man, has read much, and remembers 
what he has read ; and the ceremoniousness 
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of his manners, with which some people find 
fault, I have got used to, and rather like than 
otherwise. The mixture of chivalric senti- 
ments, Scotch philosophy, and high hreed- 
ing of the old French school which meet 
in the Duke, render his conversation very 
piquant. 

He has, indeed, the dignity of his three duke- 
doms ; the ^erte of that of Chatelherault, the 
reserve of that of England, and the spirit of 
that of Scotland ; witness his dignified reproof 
to the Due de Blacas at Rome, when that very 
unpopular personage, then Amhassador from 
the court of France, presumed to comment on 
the .frequency of the Duke of Hamilton's 
visits to the Princess Pauline Borghese, who, 
heing a Buonaparte, was looked on with a 
jealous eye hy Blacas. 

Monsieur Mignet spent last evening here. 
The more I see of him the more I am pleased 
with his society. To a mind stored with know- 
ledge he joins a happy facility of bringing forth 
its treasures, never as if ostentatious of his 
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wealth, but in illustration of any topic that is 
discussed, on which he brings it to bear most 
aptly and appropriately. His countenance 
lights up with expression when he converses, 
and adds force to an eloquence always interest- 
ing and often instructive. 

Though Monsieur Mignet shines in mono- 
logue more than in dialogue, there is nothing 
either dictatorial or pedantic in his manner. 
He utters opinions new and original, which 
it is evident he has deeply reflected on, and 
elucidates them to the comprehension of his 
auditors with great felicity. I like listening 
to the conversation of such a man ; and clever 
people, when they find an attentive listener, 
are incited to talk well. 

Iii general society, in which many persons 
of totally opposite tastes, pursuits, and opi- 
nions, are thrown together, a clever man has 
seldom an opportunity of bringing forth the 
treasures of his nund. He can only dispense 
the small coin, which is easily changed with 
those he comes in contact with ; but the 
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weighty and valuable metal is not brought 
into use, because he knows the greater number 
of those around him could give him no equiva- 
lent in exchange. 

, conversing with Lady to-day, 

she observed that in early life conscience 
has less influence than in advanced life, and 
accounted for it by the nearer approach to 
death rendering people more alarmed, and con- 
sequently more disposed to listen to it. Some 
persons attribute all good impulses to fear, 
as if mortals were more governed by its 
influence than by that of love and gratitude. 

If conscience is less frequently heard in 
youth, it is that the tumultuous throbbing of 
the h^art, and the wild suggestions of the 
passions, prevent its " still small voice " from 
being audible j but in the decline of life, when 
the heart beats languidly and the passions 
slumber, it makes itself heard, and on its 
whispers depends our happiness or misery. 

My old acquaintance. Lord Palmerston, has 
arrived at Paris, and dined here yesterday. 
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to meet the Due and Duchesse de Guiche, 
Count Valeski, and Mr. Poulett Thomson. 
Seven years have produced no change in Lord 
Palmerston. He is the same intelligent, sensi- 
ble, and agreeable person that I remember 
him to have been for many years. 

Lord Palmerston has much more ability 
than people are disposed to give him credit 
for. He is, or used to be, when I lived in 
England, considered a good man of business, 
acute in the details, and quick in the compre- 
hension of complicated questions. Even this 
is no mean praise, but I think him entitled 
to more ; for, though constantly and busily 
occupied with official duties, he has contrived 
to find time to read every thing worth read- 
ing, and to make himself acquainted with the 
politics of other countries. 

Lively, well-bred, and unaffected, Lord 
Palmerston is a man that is so well acquainted 
with the routine of official duties, performs 
them so readily and pleasantly, and is so free 
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from the assumption of self-importance that 
too frequently appertains to adepts in them, 
that, whether Whig or Tory government has 
the ascendant in England, his services will 
be always considered a desideratum to be 
secured if possible. 

Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, 
and Count' Valeski dined here yesterday. 
Lord C. has just arrived from England, and 
is a good specimen of the yoimg men of the 
present day. He reminds me of his uncle, 
the late Marquess of Londonderry, one of the 
most amiable and well-bred men I ever knew. 
Lord C--I — is very animated and piquant 
in conversation, thinks for himself, and says 
what he thinks with a frankness not often met 
with in our times. Yet there is no hrusquerie 
in his manners ; au contraire^ they are soft 
and very pleasing ; and this contrast between 
the originality and fearlessness of his opinions, 
and the perfect good-breeding with which they 
are expressed, lend a peculiar attraction to 
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his maimer. If Lord C were not a man 

of fashion he would become something vastly 
better, for he has much of the chivalrous 
spirit of his father and the tact of his uncle. 
Fashion is the gulf in whose vortex so many 
fine natures are wrecked in England ; what 
a pity it is that they cannot be rescued from 
its dangers I 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson is a clever and 
amiable man, mild, well-informed, and agree- 
able. 

The Baron and Baroness de Ruysch spent 
yesterday with us. They are an estimable cou- 
ple, and very pleasant withal. His philosophy, 
which has nothing of the ascetic in it, har- 
monises very well with her vivacity, and her 
sprightliness never degenerates into levity. It 
is the gaiety of a mind at ease, pleased with 
others, and content with self. How unlike 

the exuberant* spirits of , which always 

depress mine more than a day's tSte-d-Ute 
with the moodiest hypochondriac could dol 

g2 
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.Nothing can be more dreary and cheerless 
than the weather ; and a second winter's 
residence at Paris has convinced me that 
London is infinitely preferable at this season, 
except to those who consider gaiety an equiva- 
lent for comfort. The negligence and bad 
management of the persons whose duty it is 
to remove the snow or mud from the streets, 
render them not only nearly _ impassable for 
pedestrians but exceedingly disagreeable to 
those who have carriages. 

Previously to the heavy fall of snow that 
' occurred a week ago, and which still en- 
cumbers the streets, a succession of wet days 
occasioned an accumulation of mud that gave 
forth most unsavoury odours, and lent a damp 
chilliness to the atmosphere which sent home 
to their sick chambers, assailed by sore throats 
and all the other miseries peculiar to colds, 
many of those who were so imprudent as to 
venture abroad. The snow, instead of being 
swept away, is piled up on each side of the 
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streets, forming a wall that increases the 
gloom and chilliness that reigns around. The 
fogs, too, rise from the Seine, and hover over 
the Champs Elys^es and streets adjacent to 
it, rendering a passage through them a service 
of danger. 

Lord Castlereagh and Madame Grassini 
dined here last evening. He was much 
amused with the raciness and originality of 
her remarks ; and she was greatly gratified hy 
the polite attention with which he listened 
to them. At one moment, she pronounced 
him to be "fe vrai image de ce cher et hon 
Lord Cdstlereagh^^* whom she had so much 
liked ; and the next she declared him to 
be exactly like " ce preux chevalier j son pdre^^ 
who was so irresistible that no female heart, 
or, as she said, at least no Italian female 
heart, could resist him. 

Then she spoke of "ce cher et excellent 
Due de Vellingtony^ who had been so kind 
to her, asked a thousand questions about him, 
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the tears starting into her brilliant eyes as she 
dwelt on the reminiscences of those days when, 
considered the finest singer and most beautifal 
woman of her time, she received a homage 
accorded to her beauty and talent never since 
so . universally decreed to any other prima 
donna. The Grassmi cannot be known with- 
out being liked, she is so warm-hearted, un- 
affected, and sincere. 

The prettiest sight imaginable was a party 
of our friends in sledges, who yesterday passed 
through the streets. This was the first time 
I had ever seen this mode of conveyance, and 
nothing can be more picturesque. The sledge 
of the Due de Guiche, in which reclined the 
Duchesse, the Due seated behind her and 
holding, at each side of her, the reins of the 
horse, presented the form of a swan, the 
feathers beautifully sculptured. The back 
of this colossal swan being hollowed out, ad- 
mitted a seat, which, with the whole of the 
interior, was covered with fine fur. The 
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harness Mid trappings of the superb horse 
that drew it were richly decorated, and innu- 
merable silver bells were attached to it, the 
sound of which was pleasant to the ear. 

The Duchesse, wrapped in a pelisse of the 
finest Russian sable, never looked handsomer 
than in her sledge, her fair cheeks tinged with 
a bright pink by the cold air, and her luxu- 
riant silken curls falling on the dark fur that 
encircled her throat. 

Count A. d'Orsay's sledge presented the 
form of a dragon, and the accoutrements and 
horse were beautiful ; the harness was of red 
morocco, embroidered with gold. The Prince 
Poniatowski and Comte Valeski followed in 
sledges of the ordinary Russian shape, and 
the whole cavalcade had a most picturesque 
effect. The Parisians appeared to be highly 
delighted with the sight, and, above all, with 
the beautiful Duchesse borne along through 
the snow in her swan. 

My medical adviser pressed me so much 
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to accede to the wishes of my friends and try 
the salutary effect of a drive in a sledge, that 
I yesterday accompanied them to St. Cloud, 
where we dined, and returned at night by 
torch-light. Picturesque as is the appearance 
of the sledges by day-light, it is infinitely more 
so by night, particularly of those that have 
the form of animals or birds. 

The swan of the Duchesse de Guiche had 
bright lamps in its eyes, which sent forth a 
clear light that was reflected in prismatic 
colours on the drifted snow, and ice-gemmed 
branches of the trees, as we drove through 
the Bois de Boulogne. Grooms, bearing 
lighted torches, preceded each sledge ; and 
the sound of the bells in the Bois, silent 
and deserted at that hour, made one fancy 
one's self transported to some far northern 
region. 

The dragon of Comte A. d'Orsay looked 
strangely fantastic at night. In the mouth, as 
well as the eyes, was a brilliant red light ; and 
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to a tiger-skin covering, that nearly concealed 
the cream-coloured horse, revealing only the 
white mane and tail, was attached a double 
line of silver gilt bells, the jingle of which 
was very musical and cheerful. 

The shadows of the tall trees falling on an 
immense plain of snow, the light flashing in 
fitful gleams from the torches and lamps as 
we were hurried rapidly along, looked strange 
and unearthly, and reminded me of some of 
the scenes described in those northern fictions 
perused in the happy days of childhood. 

This excursion and exposure to the wintry 
air procured me a good night's sleep, — the 
first enjoyed since the severity of the weather 
has deprived me of my usual exercise. This 
revival of an old fashion (for in former days 
sledges were considered as indispensable in 
the winter remise of a grand seigneur in 
France as cabriolets or britchkas are in the 
summer) has greatly pleased the Parisian 
world, and crowds flock to see them as they 
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pass along. The velocity of the movement, 
the gaiety of the sound of the bells, and the 
cold bracing air, have a very exhilarating effect 
on the ^irits. 

Met the Prince Polignac at the Duchesse 
de G ^*s to-day. His countenance is re- 
markably good, his air and manner trds 
distingu^i and his conversation precisely what 
might be expected from an English gentle- 
man— mild, reasonable, and unaffected. If 
I had not previously known him to be one 
of the most amiable men in the world, I 
should have soon formed this judgment of 
him, for every expression of his countenance, 
and every word he utters, give this impres- 
sion. 

The Prince Polignac has lived much in 
England, and seems to me to be formed to 
live there, for his tastes are decidedly English. 
Twice married, both his wives were English ; 
so that it is no wonder that he has adopted 
much of our modes of thinking. Highly as 
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I am disposed to estimate him, I do not think 
that he is precisely the person calculated to 
cope with the difficulties that must beset a 
minister, and, above all, a minister in France, 
in times like the present. 

The very qualities that render him so be- 
loved in private life, and which make his 
domestic circle one of the happiest in the 
world, are perhaps those which unfit him for 
so trying a post as the one he is now called 
on to hold — a post requiring abilities so 
various, and qualifications so manifold, that 
few, if any, coiild be found to possess the 
rare union. 

A spirit is rife in France that renders the 
position of premier in it almost untenable \ 
and he must unite the firmness of a stoic, 
the knowledge of a Machiavelli, and the bold- 
ness of a Napoleon, who could hope to stem 
the tide that menaces to set in and sweep 
away the present institutions. If honesty of 
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intention, loyalty to his sovereign, personal 
courage, attachment to his country, and per- 
fect disinterestedness could secure success, 
then might Prince PoUgnac expect it. 



CHAPTER VII. 



May. — Some months have elapsed since 
I noted down a line in this book. Indisposi- 
tion and its usual attendants, langour and las- 
situde, have caused me to throw it by. Time 
that once rolled as pleasantly as rapidly along, 
seems now to pace as slowly as sadly ; and 
even the approach of spring, that joyous season 
never before unwelcomed, now awakens only 
painful recollections. Who can see the trees 
putting forth their leaves without a dread 
that, ere they have yet expanded into their 
full growth, some one may be snatched away 
who with us hailed their first opening ver- 
dure? 

When once Death has invaded our hearths 
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and torn from us some dear object on whose 
existence our happiness depended, we lose all 
the confidence previously fondly and foolishly 
experienced in the stability of the blessings 
we enjoy, and not only deeply mourn those 
lost, but tremble for those yet spared to us. 
I once thought that I could never behold 
this genial season without pleasure ; alas I it 
now occasions only gloom. 

Captain William Anson, the brother of 
Lord Anson, dined here yesterday. He is a 
very remarkable young man ; highly distin- 
guished in his profession, being considered 
one of the best officers in the navy, and pos- 
sessing all the accomplishments of a finished 
gentleman. His reading has been extensive, 
and his memory is very retentive. He has 
been in most quarters of the globe, and has 
missed no opportunity of cultivating his mind 
and of increasing his stock of knowledge. He 
is, indeed, a worthy descendant of his great 
ancestor, who might well be proud of such 
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a scion to the ancient stock. Devoted to the 
arduous duties of his profession, he studies 
every amelioration in it con amore ; and, if 
a long life be granted to him, will prove one 
of its brightest ornaments. 

The Marquis and Marquise de B spent 

last evening here, and several people dropped 
in. Among them was the pretty Madame de 

la H , -as piquant and lively as ever, as 

content with herself (and she has reason to 
be so, being very good-looking and amusing) 
and as careless of the suffrages of others. I 
like the young and the gay of my own sex, 
though I am no longer either. 

Prince Paul Lieven and Captain Cadogan* 
dined here yesterday. The first is as spirituel 
and clever as formerly, and the second is as 
frank, high-spirited, and well-bred — the very 
beau idSal of a son of the sea, possessing all 
the attributes of that generous race, joined 

* "the present Earl of Cadogan. 
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to all those said to be peculiar to the high- 
bom and well-educated. 

I like the conversation of such men — men 
who, nursed in the lap of luxury, are sent 
from the noble dwellings of their sires to be 
" cabined, cribbed, confined," in (to my think- 
ing) the most unbearable of all prisons — a 
ship ; pass months and yeajrs exposed to hard- 
ships, privations, and dangers, from the en- 
durance of which even the poor and lowly bom 
often shrink, and bring back to society the 
high breeding and urbanity not to be surpassed 
in those whose lots have been exempt from 
such trials ; and, what is still more precious, 
the experience and reflection acquired in their 
perilous profession, and in the many hours of 
solitude and anxiety that appertain to it. 

Sat a considerable time with the Duchesse 
de Guiche to-day. How amiable and kind- 
hearted she is, and how unspoilt by all the 
brilliancy of her position 1 While I was there 
the mother and son of a young page, for whom 
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the Due and Duehesse have obtained that 
office at court, came to thank her. The boy 
is a very fine youth, and the mother and sister 
seem to dote on him. They reminded me of 
the mother and sister that a sentimental writer 
would have created for the occasion, being 
exceedingly interesting in their appearance 
and manner. The boy was evidently as fond 
and proud of them as they were of him, and 
the group formed a charming picture. 

The warmth and gentleness of the manners 
of the Duehesse de G , and the remark- 
able beauty of her face and figure, never 
appeared more captivating in my eyes than 
when I beheld her to-day, evincing such good 
nature to the youthful page and his mother 
and sister ; and I saw by their eyes, when 
they took leave of her, that she sent away 
grateful hearts. 

July 1830. — Indisposition has interrupted 
my journal for several weeks, and idleness 
has prolonged the chasm. The noting down 
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the daily recurrence of uninteresting events is 
as dull as the endurance of them. 

If reports may be credited, we are on the 
eve of some popular commotion in France, 
and the present ministers are said to be either 
ignorant of the danger that menaces, or un- 
prepared to meet it. The conquest of Algiers 
has produced much less exultation in the peo- 
ple than might have naturally been expected ; 
and this indifference to an event calculated 
to gratify the amour propre which forms so 
peculiar a characteristic of the . nation, is con- 
sidered a bad sign by those who affect to be 
acquainted with the people. I have so often 
heard rumours of discontent and revolts that I 
have grown incredulous, and I think and hope 
the French are too wise to try any dangerous 
experiments. 

^6th July. — This morning General E 

came to breakfast with us, and announced 
that the ordonnances were yesterday signed in 
council at St. Cloud. This good man and 
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brave soldier expressed the liveliest regret at 
this rash measure, and the utmost alarm at 
the consequences likely to result from it. Is 
Charles the Tenth ignorant of the actual state 
of things in Paris, and of the power of public 
opinion? or does he hope to vanquish the 
resistance likely to be offered to this act? 
I hope his majesty may not acquire this know- 
ledge when it has become too late to derive 
advantage from it. 

The unpopularity of the present ministry, 
and above all of its leader, the Prince Polig- 
nac, is surprising, when one considers how 
estimable his private charaxjter is, and that 
theirs are irreproachable. They are rendered 
responsible for the will of the sovereign, who, 
if report speak truth, i^ very pertinacious in 
exacting a rigid fulfilment of it whenever 
it is exercised. 

The present ^re not times to try experi- 
ments how far the will of a monarch can be 
pushed ; and it is not in France, as in England, 

VOL. II. H 
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where our law supposes that a king can do 
no wrong, for the French are prone to pay 
no more respect to sovereigns than to their 
supposed advisers, and both may suffer a 
heavy penalty for incurring the dislike of the 
people. 

The prosperity of France, which is acknow- 
ledged by all, has failed to silence the mur- 
murs of discontent which, loud and deep, are 
heard every where save in the palace, — too 
frequently the last place where public opinion 
gets an impartial hearing. The success of 
the Algerine expedition has buoyed up the 
confidence of the ministry in their own 
strength ; but, if I may credit what I hear, 
it has by no means really added to it. 

Concessions too long delayed come with a 
bad grace when at length extorted, and the 
change of ministry factious^ly demanded, even 
if complied with, would have placed the sove- 
reign in any thing but a dignified position. 
The dissolution of the Chambers in March, 
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after a session of only ten days, might be 
considered as a demonstration of discontent 
on the part of the monarch, as well as 
a want of power of quelling the spirit that 
evoked it. 

A circumstance, trivial in itself, added to 
this unpopularity, which was, that several of 
the deputies were on their route to Paris when 
the unexpected intelligence of the dissolution 
reached them, and they could not pardon the 
expense to which they had been put by this 
unnecessary frais de route^ their places in 
the diligence being paid for. How frequently 
do trifles exercise a powerful influence over 
grave affairs I 

The portion of the public press that ad- 
vocate the defence of the government is even 
more injudicious than that which assail it; 
and the monarchy has decidiedly suffered in 
general opinion by the angry excitement pro- 
duced by the recrimination of both parties. 
The prosecutions entered into against the 
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editors of the liberal papers are considered 
by the party to which they belong to be per- 
secutions ; and the sentiments avowed by the 
Gazette de France are received as those of 
not only the government but of the sovereign. 
The discussions occasioned by these prosecu- 
tions, as weU as by the principles of monarchi- 
cal absolutism maintained by the adverse party, 
have greatly extended the ranks of the liberals, 
who, looking on the editors who expound or 
promulgate their opinions as martyrs, become 
more exasperated against their opponents, and 
more reckless in the modes likely to be 
adopted for marking their disapprobation. 

^th. — On returning from a late drive last 
night we passed near the h6tel of the Minister 
des Finances^ around which some fifty or sixty 
persons, chiefly youths, were assembled, crying 
out " Vive la charte /" "^ bos les ministres /'* 
A patrol passed close to these persons, but 
made no attempt to disperse them, which I 
think was rather unwise, for, encouraged by 
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this impunity, their numbers, I am told, in- 
creased rapidly. 

I have just heard that the post of gen^ 
d'armes was tripled this morning, and that 
a crowd of persons have assembled around 
the hdtel of the rrince Polignac, where 
a cabinet council was held. It is said 
that the ministers were insulted as they en- 
tered. This looks ill j nevertheless, I trust 
that it is nothing more than a demonstration 
of the spirit that is rife in the people, and 
that no more violent ones will be resorted to. 
The visitors I have seen to-day seem much 
alarmed. 

The Due de Guiche set off for St. Cloud 
yesterday morning, the moment he had read 
the ordonnances. Had his counsel been lis- 
tened to, they would never have been pro- 
mulgated, for he is one of the few who, with 
a freedom from prejudice that enables him 
to judge dispassionately of the actual state 
of public opinion, has the moral courage to 
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declare the truth to his sovereign, however 
unpalatahle that truth might he, or however 
prejudicial to his own interests. 

I have this moment returned from a drive 
through the streets, and,' though far from heing 
an alarmist, I hegin to think that affairs wear 
a more serious aspect than I dreaded. Already 
has a collision taken place hetween the popu- 
lace and the soldiers, who attempted to dis- 
perse them near the Palais Royal; and it 
required the assistance of a charge of cavalry 
to secure the dangerous victory to themselves. 

Crowds were hurrying through the streets, 
many of the shops were closed, and not ahove 
three or four carriages were to he seen. 
Never did so great a change take place in 
the aspect of a city in so few hours ! Yester- 
day the husiness of life flowed on in its usual 
current. The bees and the drones of this 
vast hive were buzzing about, and the butter- 
flies of fashion were expanding their gay wings 
in the sunshine. To-day the industrious and 
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orderly seem firightened from their usual occu- 
pations, and scarcely a person of those termed 
fashionable is to be seen. 

Where are all the household of Charles the 
Tenth, that vast and well-paid crowd who 
were wont to fill the ante-rooms of the Tuil- 
leries on gala days, obsequiously watching 
to catch a nod from the monarch, whose 
slightest wish was to them as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians? Can it be that they 
have disappeared at the fir^t cloud that has 
darkened the horizon of their sovereign, and 
increased the danger that menaces him by 
shewing that they have not courage to meet 
it? Heaven send, for the honour of France, 
that the noblesse of the court qf Charles the 
Tenth may not foUow the disgraceful example 
furnished by that of his unfortunate brother, 
Louis the Sixteenth! In England how dif- 
ferent would it be if danger menaced the 
sovereign I 
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hBs just been here, aad, in answer 



to my question of where are the men on whose 
fidelity the king could county and in whose 
military experience he might confide in such 
a crisis as the present, he told me that for 
the purposes of election interests aU the gene- 
ral officers who could he trusted had unfor- 
tunately heen sent fi*om the court. 

The sound of firing has announced that 
order, far fipom being restored, seems less 
likely than ever to be so. People are rushing 
wildly through the streets proclaiming that 
several persons have been killed by the mill- 
tary. AU is confusion and alarm, and every 
one appears to dread what the coming night 
may produce. 

Intelligence has just reached us that the 
mob are demolishing the lanterns, and that 
they have broken into the shops of the gun- 
smiths, and seized all the arms they could 
find. The Due de Raguse commands the 
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troops, and already several charges have taken 
place. This selection, under present circum- 
stances, is not considered to be a good one. 

The people are forming barricades in van- 
ous parts of the town, and some of our 
servants, who have been out to collect intel- 
ligence, assert that no hindrance seems to 
be opposed to this mischievous measure. 
Where are the civil authorities during all 
this commotion? is the natural question that 
suggests itself to one who knows how in 
London, under any disturbance, they would 
oppose themselves to check such proceedings. 
And why, if the civil authorities are too weak 
to resist the torrent, is there not a sufficient 
military force to stem it ? is the next question 
that presents itself. No one seems to know 
where the blame lies, but every one foretells 
a dangerous result from this unaccountable 
state of things. 

The promulgation of the ordonnances, which 
has led to this tumult, ought to have been 

h2 
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accompanied by a display of force sufficient 
to maintain their enactment. If a government 
will try the hazardous measure of a coup 
d*Statf it ought to be well prepared to meet 
the probable consequences. 

I feel so little disposed to sleep that, in- 
stead of seeking my pillow, I occupy myself 
by noting down my impressions, occasionally 
looking out of my window to catch the sounds 
that break the stillness of the night. The 
heat is intense, but the sky is as pure and 
cloudless as if it canopied a calm and slum- 
bering multitude instead of a waking and 
turbulent one, filled with the most angry 
emotions. 

Comtes d'Orsay and Valeski have just 
returned, and state that they have been as far 
as the Place de la Bourse, where they saw 
a scene of the utmost confusion. The popu- 
lace had assembled there in great force, armed 
with every kind of weapon they could obtain, 
their arms bared up to the shoulders, and the 
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whole of them presenting the most wild and 
motley appearance imaginable. They had set 
fire to the Corps de Garde» the flames of 
which spread a light aromid as bright as day. 
Strange to say, the populace evinced a perfect 
good-humour, and more resembled a mob met 
to celebrate a saturnalia than to subvert a 
monarchy, 

Comtes d'O and V were recog- 
nised by some of the people, who seemed 
pleased at seemg them. On returning, they 
passed through the Rue de Richelieu, which 
they found in total darkness, all the lanterns 

having been broken. Comte d'O luckily 

» 
found his cabriolet in the Rue de Menars, where 

he had left it, not being able to take it farther, 

owing to a portion of the pavement being 

broken up, and had only time to reach the 

club-house in the Rue de Gramont, in the 

court of which he placed his cab, before the 

populax^e rushed by. deptroyhig every thing 

they met, among which was the carriage of 
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the Prince Tufiakin. A consideraMe number 
of the members of the club were assembled, 
a few of whom witnessed, from the balcony 
on the Boulevard, the burning of the chairs 
placed there, the breaking of the lamps, and 
other depredations. 

Some gentlemen went to the battalion of the 
guards stationed in front of the Prince Polig- 
nac's, and suggested to the officer in command 
the propriety of sending a few men to arrest 
the progress of the insurgents, a thing then 
easily to be accomplished; but the officer, 
having no orders, declined to take any step, 
and the populace continued their depredations 
within three hundred yards of so imposing a 
force as a battalion of the guards I 

What may not to-morrow's sun witness, ere 
it goes down? But conjecture is vain in a 
crisis in which every thing appears to go on 
in a mode so whoUy unaccountable. The 
exhibition of a powerful force might and 
would, I am persuaded, have precluded the 
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collision that has occurred hetween the popu- 
lace and the military. Blood has been shed 
on both sides, and this has rendered the 
breach between people and sovereign too wide 
to be repaired except by something almost 
miraculous, and alas ! the time of miracles 
' is past. 

I cannot help wondering at the calmness I 
feel on this< occasion. I experience no per- 
sonal alarm ; but I am apprehensive for my 
friends, some of whom are deeply interested 
in this struggle. How may their destinies, 
lately so brilliant, be overclouded by the change 
that menaces to take place I 

Well may Monsieur Salvandy have observed 

at the ball so recently given by the Due of 

Orleans to the royal families of France and 

Naples, " This may be termed a Neapolitan 

f4tey for they are dancing over a volcano/* 



CHAPTER VIII. 



All now seems quiet, so I will go to bed. 
Heaven only knows if to-morrow night we 
may be allowed to seek our pillows in safety. 

QSth. — Mj Jemme de chamhre undrew my 
curtains this morning, " with such a face — so 
faint, so spiritless, so dull, so dead in look, 
so woe-begone " — proclaiming that barricades 
had been erected during the night, and that 
the bodies of those killed in the encounter 
yesterday have been paraded through the 
streets in order to excite stiU more the angry 
feelings of the people. This last measure 
reminds one of the appalling exhibitions in 
the fearful and memorable Revolution of 
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former days ; and the reminiscences it awakens 
are not calculated to tranquillize the mind. 

She states that the shops are all closed, 
and that no provisions can he ohtained; the 
cook complams that his stockpots want re- 
plenishing ; and the femme de charge hints 
that the larder is not so weU supplied as it 
would have heen had she known what was 
to occur. Each and all of these functionaries 
seem wholly occupied hy the dread of not heing 
ahle to furnish us with as copious repasts 
as usual, unmindful that a mighty throne is 
tottering to its foundation, and that a struggle 
is going on in which many lives may he 
sacrificed. 

The Due de Raguse has incurred great 
hlame for his intercourse with the supposed 
leaders of the Revolution. This conduct has 
had the effect of destroying the confidence of 
the troops in their chief, and of weakening 
their attachment to the cause they were to 
support. The Mar^chal was the Comman- 
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dant appointed by the King, and as such, 
bound to treat as rebels those who opposed 
themselves to his government; mstead of 
which, he seemed more like the confidant 
of a party who, it is alleged, owe their victory 
to his supineness. 

The Due de Guiche has not left his post, 
near the royal family, since the 26th, except 
to pass and repass with instructions from the 
King to the Due de Raguse, twice or thrice 
a-day. He has been repeatedly recognised 
by the people, though in plain clothes, and 
experienced at their hands the respect so well 
merited by his honourable coiiduct and de- 
votion to his sovereign. How often have I 
heard this noble-minded man censured for 
encouraging the liberal ^sentiments of the 
Dauphin; and heard this, too, from some of 
those who are now the first to desert Charles 
the Tenth in the emergency which is the 
result of the system they advocated! 

has been here ; he tells me that to 
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Marshal Marmont the king has confided im- 
lunited power, and that Paris has been declared 
in a state of siege. 

He says that the military dispositions are 
so defective, that there is not a young officer 
in the army capable of committing a similar 
mistake. The regiments are crowded mto 
narrow streets, in which even children may 
become dangerous enemies, by throwing from 
the windows every missile within their reach 
on the heads of the soldiers. He is of opinion 
that, in twenty-four hours, the populace will 
be in possession of Paris. The tri-coloured 
flag is now floating from the towers of Notre 
Dame ; while the white flag of the luckless 
Bourbons, as often stained by the faithlessness 
of its followers, as by the blood of its foes, 
still Vaves from the column of the Place 
Vend6me, — that column erected to commemo- 
rate the glory of the great chief now calmly 
sleeping in his ocean-washed grave. 

The civil authorities seem paralyzed: the 
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troops have been twelve hours on duty without 
any refreshment, except that afforded by the 
humanity of the people, who have brought 
them wine and bread; can it be hoped that 
these same soldiers will turn their arms 
against those who have supplied their neces- 
sities ? 

The royal emblems are destroyed wherever 
they are found, and the bust of the king has 
been trampled on. The disgusting exhibition 
of the dead bodies has had the bad effect 
calculated upon, and all is tumult and dis- 
order. Every one wonders where are the 
authorities, and why a sufficient military force 
does not appear, for there has been ample 
time, since the disposition to insurrection mani- 

* 

fested by the people, to assemble the troops. 

Every visitor, and, notwithstanding the dis- 
turbed state of Paris, we have already had 
several to-day, announces some fresh disaster, 
each representing it according to the political 
creed to which he adheres. The Royalists 
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assert that the outbreak is the result of a long 
and grave conspiracy, fomented by those who 
expect to derive advantage from it ; while the 
Liberals maintain that it has arisen sponta- 
neously and simultaneously from the wounded 
spirit of liberty, lashed into a frenzied resist- 
ance by the ordonnances. I pretend not to 
know which of these statements is the most 
correct ; but I believe that the favourite 
opinion of the worthy Sir Roger de Coverley, 
that '^much could be said on both sides of 
the question," might now fairly be urged; 
for,, according to the march of events, it is 
but too probable that the melodrama now 
enacting before our eyes has not been an 
impromptu; and it is quite clear that the 
ordonnances have furnished the occasion, and 
the excuse (if such were required), for the 
performance. 

WeU might a great Italian writer pronounce 
revolutions tx) be the carnivals of history. 
This one seems to be not only a carnival but 
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Saturnalia, for the ebriety of the slaves of 
liberty is weU calculated to disgust the friends ; 
and those who witness this intoxication are 
reminded of the observation of Voltaire, that 
^*Les Frangais goutent de la liherU comme 
des liqueurs fortes avec lesquelhs Us s^enivrent^* 
A revolution effected by physical instead of 
moral force, is a grave wound inflicted on social 
order and civilization — a wound which it takes 
ages to heal. 

When on the point of sitting down to our 
dSjeHner a lafourchette (for people will eat 
while thrones are crumbling), repeated knock- 
ings at the porte-cochere induced us to look 
from the window in order to see who the 
persons were who thus loudly demanded ad- 
mittance, when it was discovered that they 
were Doctors Pasquier and De Guise. They 
had been dressing the wounded at the hos- 
pital in the Faubourg du Roule, and finding 
on their return that the Champs Elysees and 
Rue St. Honor^ were the scenes of combat, 
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had bethought themselves of our vicinity, and 
sought shelter. When our unexpected visitants, 
deeming themselves fortunate in having found 
a refuge, prepared to join our repast, it was 
ludicrous to observe the lengthened faces of our 
servants at this addition to our party. They, 
having previously lamented the paucity of pro- 
visions in the larder, and being aware of the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of procuring a 
further supply, looked on the new-comers as 
mterlopers, who would inevitably diminish the 
already too limited stock. 

We had not been seated above five minutes 
at table, when the report of fire-arms announced 
that hostilities were renewed, and we hurried 
to the drawing-room to observe what was going 
on. The servants looked as if they rather en- 
joyed the interruption to the morning's meal, 
thinking no doubt that it would preserve the 
provisions, now so precious in their eyes, and 
they prepared to remove the viands with un- 
usual alacrity; but their visages lengthened 
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when told* to let them remain on the table, 
and became still longer when we shortly after 
resumed our places at the board. 

An Englishwoman, in the kitchen establish- 
ment, has just performed a feat that has ele- 
vated her into a heroine in the eyes of the rest 
of the servants. Finding the larder not suffi- 
ciently supplied, she sallied forth into the 
street, passed through the Rue St. Honore, 
while the fighting was going on, and returned 
bearing a basket of meat, obtained certainly at 
the risk of her life, as shots were flying around 
her. As none of the men offered to undertake 
this action, she is now considered little less 
than an amazon, and her amour propre being 
excited by the commendations bestowed on her 
courage, she declares that she will go forth for 
all that may be required, as she despises fear. 

We have now entrenched ourselves in the 
front drawing-rooms, with the external shut- 
ters, which are stuffed to exclude noise, closed^ 
but which we open occasionally, in order to see 
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what is going on. Sitting in darkness, with 
the sound of firing, and the shouts of the 
people, continually in our ears, I can hardly 
hring myself to think that all that is now 
passing is not a dream. 

The populace, ten minutes ago, rushed from 
the Rue St. Honor e towards the Champs 
Elysees, assailing the troops stationed in the 
latter place ; and were in turn assailed hy 
these last, and forced to retreat to the Rue 
St. Honore. The scene was one of the utmost 
confusion. 

The firing is going on ; stragglers are rush- 
ing to and fro ; a hody of troops are stationed 
at the hottom of this street, and some pieces 
of cannon have been placed. A thousand ru- 
mours are afloat, each more improbable than 
the Qther. One moment it is announced that 
several regiments have fraternized with the 
people; another, tliat the royal family have 
fled to Belgium ; the next, that Paris is to be 
fired by the insurgents : but it would be im- 
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possible to repeat one-half the wild rumours in 
circulation. 

There is a mixture of the sublime and of the 
ridiculous in the scenes now passing before my 
eyes that is quite extraordinary. Looking from 
my window, twenty minutes ago, I saw a troop 
of boys, amounting to about fifty, the eldest 
of whom could not be more than ten or eleven 
years old, and some who appeared under that 
age, march through our streets, with wooden 
swords, and lances pointed with sharp nails, flags 
flying, and crying, " Vive la chartel Vive la 
liherUr^ The gravity and intrepidity of these 
gamins de Paris would, at any other period, 
have elicited a smile*; but now, this demonstra- 
tion on the part of mere children creates the re- 
flection of how profound and general must be 
the sympathy enlisted against the government 

« 

and the sovereign in the hearts of the people. 

Many are those who, like their children, 
shout " Vive la charte!^* and " Vive la libertir 
who are as ignorant of the true sense and 
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value of both as they are. Well might the 
victim, when being led to execution in the days 
of the past revolution in France, exclaim, " O 
Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name ! *' 

One of our servants has this moment in- 
formed me that the children, whose warlike 
demeanour I was disposed to smile at an hour 
ago, have rendered (not the state, but the 
popular cause) some service. The troops, 
more amused than surprised at the appearance 
of these mimic soldiers, suflfered them to 
approach closer than prudence warranted ; 
and the urchins, rushing among the horses, 
wounded several of the poor animals severely, 
and eflfected their retreat before the soldiers 
were aware of what had occurred. 

A fatality seems to prevail in the present 
crisis that is little less than marvellous. A 
want of provisions for the troops is now ad^ed 
to the catalogue of excitements against the 
cause of royalty. Harassed by the repeated 

VOL. II. I 
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attacks of the populace, and exhausted hy long 
exposure to the intense heat of a huming sun, 
they are little prone to consider as enemies 
those who approach them with food to allay the 
pangs of hunger, and drink to cool their 
^scorching tjiirst. — : — , and others who 
ihave mingled with the crowd, tell me that 
they have heheld repeated examples of sol- 
diets throwing do^vn their arms, to embrace 
those who csi>m^ to seduce them with the most 
irregjstihle of all seductions — ^refreshment, when 
they were nearly exhausted hy the want of it. 

I shall begin to consider myself half a 
heroine, after an exploit I performed this 
eyenipg. - The men who shared our dinner 
h^avipg gone out to observe what was passing, 
J determined, coute qui coute, to pay a visit 
to my friend Madame Crauftird. I attired 
myself as simply as possible, and, attended by 
a valet de pied^ sallied forth. Having tra- 
versed the short distance that separates this 
house from the Rue St. Honor e, I arrived at 
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the barricade erected in front of the entrance 
to the Rue V^rte, and I confess this obstacle 
seemed to me, for the first minute or two 
that I contemplated it, insurmountable. My 
servant, too, expressed his belief of the diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of climbing over 
this mountain of loose stones, that I felt half 
disposed to retrace my steps. 

The shouts of a mob approaching along the 
Rue St. Honore quickly decided me on the 
course to pursue j I clambered up as best I 
could, not without considerable risk ; nor was 
the danger and difficulty of the descent on the 
other side of this rude pyramid less imminent. 
The evening was more sultry than I ever, 
experienced an evening to be, even in Italy ; 
the houses were all closed, the -streets deserted, 
except when a few occasional stragglers rushed 
along, glancing at me with surprise, and utter- 
ing their comments on my courage. Now and 
then a dog ran by, with a terrified air and 
drooping tail, keeping close to the houses as 
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if for protection. One might have fancied 
oneself in some city ravaged by the plague, 
and the burning heat of the atmosphere, and 
lurid red of the clouds, might have strength- 
ened the notion. 

It more than once occurred to me how sin- 
gular it was for me, a woman and a stranger, 
to find myself with only one attendant in the 

streets, on foot, in a city declared to be in s^ 
state of siege, and with the noise of firing in 
the distance, and the shouts of the populace, 
continually breaking on my ears. 

Having passed the Rue de la Ville ?Eveque, 
and entered the Rue d'Anjou, I soon reached 
the porte-cochere of my friend. My servant 
knocked, and very loudly, but before the Swiss 
porter would open the door, he reconnoitred 
from the window in the entresol of his lodge. 
He could hardly credit his eyes when he saw 
me; and while he unbolted and unchained 
the door, an operation which took him more 
time than I thought necessary, I could hear 
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him muttering that, ^* Les dames Anglaises 
n*ont peur de rieriy positivement rienJ* I was 
not sorry when I heard the massive door closed 
after me, with its bolts aad chains again 
secured ; but, as I crossed the courtyard, the 
different aspect of the house, with its closed 
windows, reminded me so forcibly of the change 
that had occurred since my last visit, only three 
days previously, that I felt more agitated than 
while traversing the streets. 

When I entered the drawing-room, in which 
a large circle were assembled, Madame Crau- 
furd, though the servants announced my name, 
could hardly believe I was indeed come. She 
wept bitterly while embracing me, and observed 
on the hardship of a person so aged as herself 
being called on to witness two revolutions. 
All the horrors of the first are recalled vividly 
to her mind, and her terror of what mav occur 
is proportioned to what she remembers to have 
formerly taken place. Nothing seemed to 
pacify her terror so much as the fact of my 
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having been permitted to pass unmolested to 
her house, though she considered me little 
less than insane to have undertaken the task. 

"For myself/' said Madame C , "I 

have little fear (though her blanched cheek 
and trembling hand told another story) ; but 
for those dearer to me than life, what have 
I not to dread ? You who know the chivalrous 
sentiments of the Due de Guiche, and the 
attachment entertained by him and my grand- 
daughter for the royal family, will understand 
how much I have to dread for them from the 
vengeance which their devotion to their sove- 
reign may draw on their heads. They are 
not, as you are aware, time-servers, like so 
many others, who will desert their king in 
his hour of need. No ; they will brave death, 
I am assured, rather than forsake in adversity 
those whose prosperity they shared.*' 

The Marquis d'Aligre, one of, if not the, 
richest landed proprietors in France, was 
among the circle at Madame Craufurd's, and 
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evinced no little composure and courage in 
the circumstances in which we found ourselves. 
He joined me in endeavouring to soothe her 
fears ; and probably the fact of his having 
so immense a stake to risk in the crisis now 
taking place, added not a little weight to the 
arguments he urged to quiet her alaniis. 
When people have so much to lose, their 
calmness has an imposing effect ; and the rhe- 
toric of the most accomplished orator would 
have probably been less successful than was 
the composed manner of the Marquis d* Aligre, 
in restoring the wonted courage of our amiable 
hostess. 

When I rose to take leave, Madame C - 

tried all her efforts to persuade me to remain 
to sleep at her house, and I had no Httle diffi- 
culty to escape from her importunity. She 
would fain send all her men servants to escort 
me home, and the Marquis d'Aligre also 
pressingly offered his services ; but I was ob- 
stinate in my refusal to allow any one to 
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accompany me, being convinced that there 
was even less danger in proceeding with a 
single servant than more numerously attended. 
I tore myself from the embraces of Madame 

C , whose tears flowed afresh, and bedewed 

my cheeks, and I once more passed through 
the courtyard, followed to the porter's lodge 
by the dames de compagniey femmes de charn^ 
hrej and valets de chambrej wondering at my 
courage, offering up their prayfers for my 
safety, and proclaiming that only an English- 
woman would have faced such danger. The 
old Swiss porter would not risk opening the 
gate until he had assured himself, from the 
window, that the coast was clear, and closed 
it so rapidly when I had passed it 51s aItiios£ 
to have Endangered my heels. 

On returning, I found a cord drawn across 
the street in front of the barrack in the Rue 
Verte, and some forty or fifty ill-dressed and 
riotous men assembled, half-a-dozen of whom 
held the cord. Having approached close to 
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it, I paused, and, looking calmly at those who 
held it, I appealed by looks to their politeness. 
Some of them laughed aloud, and asked me 
if I could not leap over the barrier that im- 
peded my progress, drawing the rope still 
higher while they spoke. I answered, though 
I trembled at being exposed to their rude 
mirth, and still more rude gaze, " That I felt 
sure Frenchmen would not compel me to such 
an unfeminine exertion, or give me cause to 
tell my compatriots when I returned to Eng- 
land that deference to women no longer existed 
in France.** 

" Let her pass ! let her pass 1 ** exclaimed 
nearly all the voices of the group ; " she is 
courageous, and she speaks rightly. Vive les 
Anglaises I Vive les Anglaises /** and the 
cord was instantly lowered to the ground, and 
I hastily stepped over it, glad to get out of 
hearing of the rough compliments bestowed 
on me. 

My servant had attempted to address them 

i2 
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before I spoke, but they one and all assailed 
him with a torrent of reproach, demanding if 
he was not ashamed to wear a livery, the 
badge of servitude, when all his countrymen 
were fighting for their liberty. I had again 
to clamber over the barricade, assisted by my 
servant, and, before I could cross the Rue 
St, Honore, encountered various groups of 
men rushing along, all of whom uttered such 
invectives against my footman that I deter- 
mined not again to go out attended by this 
symbol of aristocracy. 

On reaching my home, the porter observed, 
with a self-complacency his prudence could 
not conceal, that he " knew Madame la Com- 
tesse had nothing to dread from the people, 
they were brave and hons enfans^ and would 
not injure a lady;** — a commendation that 
clearly indicated the state of his feelings. 



CHAPTER IX. 



I 



I HAVE observed a striking change in the 
manners of the servants during, the last three 
days. They are more familiar, without, how- 
ever, evincing the least insolence ; their spirits 
seem unusually exhilarated, and they betray 
an interest in the struggle in which the people 
are engaged that leaves no doubt as to the 
side that excites their sympathy. Every ru- 
mour of the success of the insurgents is re- 
peated by them with ill-suppressed animation 
and pleasure, and the power of the people 
is exaggerated far beyond the bounds of truth. 
I confess this folly on their part annoys me, 
and the more especially as the class to which 
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they belong, are totally incapacitated by igno- 
rance from being able to comprehend even the 
causes alleged for this popular outbreak. 

Misguided men ! can they hope that servi- 
tude will be lightened by their being employed 
by some parvenus^ elevated from the dregs of 
the people by a revolution which sets floating 
td*the top the worst ingredients of the reeking 
caldron from which it is formed, instead of 
owning the more gentle and infinitely less 
degrading sway of those bom to, and accus- 
tomed to rule ? 

Comte and have just come in, 

and report that the last story current is, that 
fifty thousand men from Rouen are marching 
to Paris to espouse the cause of the people. 
They say there is no end to the desertions 
among the troops. 

The people — the people! I hear of nothing 
but the people ; but those who speak of them 
as all and every thing, seem to me to mistake 
the populace for the people, yet surely the 
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words are not synonymous. The people, 
according to my acceptation of the word, are 
the sober and respectable portion of the com- 
munity of all countries, including the husband- 
men who till the earth, and the artisans who 
fabricate the objects applicable to our positive 
wants, and superfluous luxuries. How dif- 
ferent are these from the populace who fill 
the streets shouting for liberty, by which they 
mean license ; fighting for a charter of the 
real meaning of which they are ignorant ; and 
rendering themselves the blind instruments by 
which a revolution is to be accomplished, that 
will leave them rather worse off than it found 
them ; for when did those who profit by such 
events remember with gratitude the tools by 
which it was effected ? 

Thursday. — Repeated knocking at the gate 
drew me to the window ten minutes ago. 
The intruder presented a strange mixture of 
the terrible and the ridiculous, the former pre- 
dominating. Wearing only his shirt and 
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trousers, both stained with gore, and the 
sleeves of the former turned up nearly to the 
shoulder, a crimson handkerchief was bound 
round his head, and another encircled his 
waist He brandished a huge sword with a 
black leather string wound round his wrist, 
with one hand, while with the other he assailed 

■ 

the knocker. Hearing the window opened, he 
looked up, and exclaimed, *^AhI madame, 
order the gate to be opened, that I may lay at 
the feet of my generous master the trophies I 
have won with this trusty sword," waving the 
said sword over his head, and pointing to a 
pair of silver-mounted pistols and a sabre that 
he had placed on the ground while he knocked 
at the gate. 

I recognised in this man a helper in the 
stables of Comte A. d'Orsav, of whom it had 
a short time previously been reported to us, 
that when a party of the populace had attempted 
to force the gate of the stable offices, which 
are situated in the Rue Verte, and the English 
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grooms and coax^hman were in excessive alarm, 
this man presented himself at the window, 
sword in hand, declarmg that he, though 
engaged in the same cause as themselves, 
would defend, to the last moment of his life, 
the horses of his master, and the Englishmen 
whom he considered to he under his protec- 
tion. This speech elicited thunders of ap- 
plause from the crowd who retreated, leaving 
the alarmed servants, whose protector he had 
avowed himself, impressed with the conviction 
that he is little short of a hero. 

This man-these same servants, only a few 
days ago, looked on as the stable drudge, who 
was to perform all the dirty work, while they, 
attired in smart liveries, and receiving triple 
the wages given to him, were far more orna- 
mental than useful in the establishment of 
their employer. They offered him money as 
a reward for his spirited conduct (the English 
of all classes, but more especially of that to 
which they appertain, think that money pays all 
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manner of debts), but he indignantly refused 
the proffered gift. This revolutionary hero 
had been fighting for several hours to-day, and 
is said to have evinced a courage and enthu- 
siasm that remind one of all we read of the 
spirit of the old Imperial Guard, when animated 
by the presence of their mighty chief. 

has just brought the intelligence, that 

the Tuiileries and the Louvre are tdken by 

the people ! Comte A. d*0 sent two of his 

servants ( Bremen t, formerly drill-serjeant in 
the Guards, and now his porter, and Charles 
who was an hussar, and a brave soldier) to the 
Tuiileries to endeavour to save the portrait 
of the Dauphin by Sir Thomas Lawrence — an 
admirable picture. His instructions as to its 
emplacement were so correct, that the servants 
found it instantly, but torn in pieces, and the 
fragments strewed on the floor. 

These men report that even in this feat a 
strange mixture of the terrible and the comic was 
exhibited, for while a dead body was placed on 
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the throne of Charles the Tenth, some men 
appeared in the windows of the palace attired 
in the gold and silver tissue dresses of the 
Duchesse de Berri, with feathers and flowers 
in their heads, and fans in their hands, which 
they waved to the multitude heneath, with all 
the coquettish airs and graces of would-be-fine 
ladies. 

The husts of Charles the Tenth were broken 
and trampled upon ; the wardrobes of the royal 
family were scattered, torn, and thrown among 
the people, who seemed to regard them only as 
trophies of the victory they had achieved, and 
not for their intrinsic value. 

The palace of the Archbishop of Paris has 
been sacked, and every object in it demolished. 

told me that the ribaldry and coarse jests 

of the mob on this occasion were disgusting 
beyond measure ; and that they ceaQpd not to 
utter the most obscene falsehoods, while they 
wreaked their vengeance on the property of 
this venerable prelate, against whom they can 
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bring no charge, except the suspicion of Jesuit- 
ical principles, and of having encouraged the 
king to issue the ordonnances. 

and have just been here. They 

state that Charles the Tenth sent a deputation 
' to the provisional government offering to with- 
draw the ordonnances^ and to form a new 
ministry. The offer came too late, and was 
rejected. Concessions from the vanquished 
are seldom valued ; and to offer terms to those 
who are now in the position to dictate them 

is as unavailing as it is undignified. and 

say that the general opinion is, that if the 

Duchesse de Berri was now to present herself, 
with her son, to the people, her popularity, 
and his youth and innocence, would accom- 
plish an event that would satisfy most parties ; 
namely, the calling of the Due de Bordeaux 
ta the iilirone. The Duchesse de Berri has 
courage enough to take this step; what a 
pity it is that she has not wisdom enough to 
adopt it! 
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While the fighting was going on in the 

streets, and met our amhassador, 

Lord Stuart de Rothesay, walking along as 
usual. The secretaries and attaches, too, of 
the English embassy have been continually 
seen in places where their presence evinced 
more courage and curiosity than caution ; but 
fear is, I firmly believe, an unknown guest in 
the breast of English gentlemen.. 

Gomte has jiist been here ; he has 

been to the College of St. Barbe to take charge 
of the sons of the Due de Guiche, in order to 
conduct them to the country ; a service of no 
little danger, as all connected with the court, 
and known to be faithful to the royal family, 
are liable to be maltreated. How painful and 
trying a part is the Due de Guiche now called 
on to act: compelled to leave his wife and 
family in a town in a state of siege, or to 
desert the monarch to whom he has sworn 
fealty 1 But he will perform it nobly ; and if 
Charles the Tenth had many such men to rally 
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round him in the present hour, his throne might 
still he preserved. 

The Duchesse de Guiche, in the trying 
situation in which she finds herself, hais dis- 
played a courage worthy of olden times. The 
devotion of her hushand and self to the royal 
family is so well known that their house has 
been a marked one during the last three days, 
the mob repeatedly stopping before the gate 
uttering cries and menax^es. All her friends 
have urged her to leave Paris, and to remove 
with her children to the country, for she would 
not consent to seek an asylum with her grand- 
mother or brother; urging, as a reason, that, 
in the absence of the Due, she felt it her duty 
to remain, that her presence might induce the 
household to a more strict discharge of theirs, 
in protecting the property of the Dauphin. 

and have been here, and have 

told us that the provisional government were 
installed in the Hotel de Ville, General La- 
fayette at its head, and my old acquaintance 
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Monsieur Alexandre de Laborde taking an 
active part. How all this is to end I cannot 
imagine ; the cry for a republic, though strongly 
echoed, will, I think, be imavailing; and the 
reasonable part of the community cannot desire 
that it should be otherwise, inasmuch as the 
tyranny of the many must ever be more insup- 
portable than that of one, admitting that even 
a despotic monarchy could, in our day, exercise 
a tyranny which I am not disposed to admit. 

The tri-coloured flag now floats on many of 
the churches, while that of the Fleur-de-lis still 
waves from the column in the Place Vend6me, 
on other public buildings, and the Tuilleries. 
What a strange state of things! but every 
thing is strange in this eventful crisis. 

—- has just been here, and reports that 

yesterday a meeting of the Deputies took place 
at the house of M. Casimir Perier, in order to 
consult on what measures they ought to pursue 
in the present state of affairs. He says, that 
pusillanimity, and want of decision consequent 
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on it, marked the conduct of the assemhly. 
Th^y lost the time, so precious in a crisis 
like the actual one, in disputing ahout words, 
when deeds ought to have been had recourse 
to. They are accused of being influenced by 
a dread of offending the now tottering power, 
lest it should once more be solidly reinstated, 
and yet of being anxious to remain well with 
those opposed to it ; and they are said to have 
temporised with both, allowing the time for 
serving either to have passed away. 

A bitter feeling towards the royal family 
seems to pervade the minds of the populace ; 
and this has been fomented by the most gross 
and disgusting falsehoods dispensed around by 
the medium of obscene brochures^ and songs 
which are sung and distributed through the 
'streets. Even now beneath my window two 
men are offering, and crying aloud, the Amours 
of the Duchesse d^Angouleme and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. The most spotless woman in 
France and the most devout man I The same 
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hand that would pull down the throne would 
raze the altar I 

and • have been among the fight- 
ing, and report wonders of the bravery of the 
populace. They fight with an enthusiasm and 
courage worthy of a better cause, and have 
evinced a humanity to their wounded adver- 
saries that elicits admiration even from those 
who are the most opposed to the cause they 
have espoused. The citizens, and the women 
too, have come forth from the sanctuaries of 
their dwellings to dress the wounds, and ad- 
minister refreshmenl> to the combatants, with- 
out distinction with regard to the side on 
which they were engaged. 

This amalgamation of soldiers and people 
has been destructive to the cause of royalty, 
for the humanity experienced has induced the 
former to throw down their arms rather than 
use them against generous foes, and cries of 
" Vive la Ligne /" are often heard from those 
so lately opposed to it. All parties agree in 
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stating that not a single example of pillage, 
except in the instances of the gunsmiths* shops, 
has occurred. Various houses have been en- 
tered by the people for the purpose of firing 
from the windows ; and, having effected their 
object, they have retired without taking a 
single article of the many tempting ones scat- 
tered around in these dwellings. 

This revolution, if indeed the result should 
prove it to be such, will offer a striking con- 
trast to that fearful one that has ever since 
left so black a stain on France, and French- 
men. Heroic courage, great humanity, and 
a perfect freedom from cupidity, are the pecu- 
liar attributes that mark those who are now 
subverting the throne of the Bourbons ; what 
a pity it is that such qualities should not have 
found a better cause for developing themselves I 

QQth. — The subject now circulated and 
believed is, that Lafayette and his followers 

have placed themselves at the head of the 

people. This rumour has quieted the fears 
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of many, for his name exercises a great 
influence. The fighting is still going on, 
and the report of the gmis comes hooming 
on the ear continually. 

Hearing a noise in the street, ten minutes 
ago, I looked forth, and heheld some four or 
five men covered with stains of hlood, their 
facQS hlackened by gimpowder, and streaming 
with perspiration, endeavouring to draw away 
a piece of cannon, of which they had taken 
possession in the Champs Elys6es. Hearing 
the opening of my window, they entreated me, 
if there were any men in the house, to send 
them to their assistance, in order to draw 
away the gun from the reach of the enemy. 
**And if there are no men,*' continued the 
speaker, "let the women come out and help 
us in the good cause." While they yet spoke, 
a party of soldiers were seen rushing to the 
rescue of the gun, and its temporary con- 
querors were compelled to make a rapid 
retreat towards the Rue St. Honore. 

VOL. II. K 
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The name of Mr. Laffitte is now mixed with 
that of Lafayette among the crowds in the 
streets, and has a great effect on them. His 
vast wealth, and the frequent and extensive 
aid it has afforded to the working classes, have 
rendered him one of, if not the most popular 
man in Paris ; so that those most conversant 
with the actual state of affairs, pronoimce that 
with Lafayette and Laffitte now rest the destiny 
of France. How strange is the alteration which 
has occurred within so short a space of time I 
Five days ago, Charles the Tenth reigned in 
the Tuilleries ; at present, on Lafayette and 
Laffitte it depends whether he ever enters his 
palace again! The tocsin is now sounding! 
How strangely, how awfully it strikes on the 
ear ! All this appears like a dream. 

The formation of a provisional government 
is to-day spoken of. The cry of " Vive Napo- 
leon /" has been hqfxd repeatedly shouted 
from one mass of people, while " Vive la 
republiqiie !** has been as loudly vociferated 
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by another. Various persons connected with 
both the royalist and popular party, have 
been here to-day, so that I hear the opi- 
nions entertained by the adherents of both 
sides of the question. Which to credit I know 
not : there is but one point on which both 
agree, and that is in praising the bravery and 
forbearance of the people. 

When I look around on the precious objects 
that cover the tables, consoles, and cabinets in 
the salon where I am now writing, and reflect 
that these same people are not only in arms, 
but I may say masters of the town, I cannot 
help wondering at their total avoidance of pil- 
lage when such rich booties might be so 
easily acquired. Perhaps there is no European 
city in which so many and such splendid col- 
lections of rare and precious articles are to be 
found, as at Pari^ In England, our nobility 
possess equal treasures, but they are contained 
in their coimtry seats ; whereas it is in the 
Parisian dwellings of the French noblesse, that 
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their valuable possessions of rare objects are 
to be found, and at the present crisis, how 
soon could an armed mass seize them I 

QStk. — The Duchesse de Guiche was ex- 
posed to considerable danger to-day, and 
evinced a courage nearly allied to temerity 
in speaking her sentiments on the occasion. 
Alarmed for the safety of her eldest son, she 
was proceeding to his college in search of him, 
when she was stopped by a vast crowd of 
people assembled around the house of one of 
the tradespeople of the royal family, over 
whose door were the arms of France. 

The frightened tradesman was in the act of 
removing this badge, of which only a few days 
previously he had been so proud, when the 
duchesse, seeing him so employed, remarked 
aloud, that " after having so often solicited per- 
mission to place the royal arms over his door» 
he ought to have had the courage to defend 
them.'* The populace, enraged at this reproof, 
hissed and yelled ; but seeing that she remained 
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unmoved, the greater number cheered her, ex- 
claiming " that young woman is as courageous 
as she is beautiful ; let us shew her that we 
know how to value courage, and protect her to 
her home." They placed themselves around 
her, and with every mark of respect, escorted 
her, to the gate of her dwelling. 

A person among the crowd who witnessed 
this incident, told me that never had he seen 
the Duchesse de Guiche look so dazzlingly 
beautiful, as when she was reproving the 
tradesman — her tall and majestic figure ele- 
vated even above its usual height by the indig- 
nation she experienced at the insult offered to 
the royal family, to whom in these their days 
of trial, she is even more chivalrously devoted 
than when they reigned with undisputed sway, 
and thousands of those who now desert, pro- 
fessed to worship them. 

Before the duchesse regained her abode, she 
encountered several skirmishing parties in the 
streets who were absolutely fighting, and pro- 
||M>ly owed her safety to the protection afforded 
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her by those whom her courage had wdn to be 
her champions. 

The intelligence reached us two hours ago,^ 
that the populace had attacked the hotel of the 
Due de Guiche, and placed two pieces of 
cannon before the gate. My terror may more 
easily be imagined than described, for the 
duchesse and her yoimgest children are in the 
house, and the due is with the royal family. I 
hardly knew whether to be thankful or sorry, 
that her brother Count Alfred d'Orsay was 
not at home when this news reached us, for he 
would certainly have proceeded to her house, 
and would probably have, by his presence and 
interference, rendered her danger still greater. 

Fearful of compromising the safety of her 
children, the duchesse left the hotel by another 
gate, opening into the Rue de Montaigne, and 
is, I trust, ere this, safe on her route to St. 
Germain, where her father-in-law, the Due 
de Gramont, has a residence. 

How like a troubled dream all this appears I . 
Would that it were but a dream, and th^P 
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those whom I so much love, were not exposed 
to pay dearly for their fidelity to a sovereign, 
whose measures their enlightened minds are 
the last to approve, but whose misfortimes, if 
they cannot ameliorate, they will at least 
share I 

I know not a more painful position than 
that of the Due and Duchesse de Guiche, at 
the present moment. With highly cultivated 
minds and liberal opinions, possessing a know- 
ledge of the world, and of the actual state of 
public opinion in France, they must be aware 
of the utter hopelessness of the cause in which 
they find themselves embarked, yet such is 
their chivalrous sentiments of honour, that 
they will sacrifice every thing rather than 
abandon those whose prosperity they have par- 
taken, and thus incur all the penalty of the 
acts of a government whose policy they did 
not Upprove. Had Charles the Tenth many 
such devoted adherents, he would not find 
himself deserted in his hour of need. 



1» 



CHAPTER X. 

I HAVE but just returned fronj the Rue 
d'Anjou, and now that I find myself once 
more within the sanctuary of my home, I am 
surprised at my own courage in having ven- 
tured to pass through the streets, and alone^ 
too, at such a moment. 1 do not think I 
should have risked it, had I not known how 

much my excellent friend Madame C 

stood in need of consolation, after having seen 
her grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
driven from their late peaceful and happy 
dwelling, uncertain when she may behold them 
again, as they have determined on not forsak- 
ing the royal family. 

I had ascended nearly to the top of the 
barricade at the entrance to the Rue Verte 
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when a head and shoulders rose from the 

* 

opposite side so suddenly as to alarm me not 
a little. My trepidation was infinitely in- 
creased when I discovered that the individual 
to whom the said head and shoulders apper- 
tained, was in a state of extreme intoxication, 
and when with rolling eyes, flushed cheeks, 
and thick articulation he addressed me with a- 
familiarity, yet good nature, that I would most 
willingly have dispensed with. 

" Give me your hand, ma belle^ fear no- 
thing, I am one of the bons enfans of the 
revolution, take my arm and no one will molest 
you. We les braves, des braves, wage no war 
against women j au contraire, we love the 
pretty creatures. Here take my hand, and 
I will assist you over the barricades." 

Suiting his action to the word, he extended 
his hand towards me, and reaching forward 
lost his equilibrium and rolled over ; at which 
moment, the proprietor of a wine shop at the 
comer of the Rue Verte came to my assistance, 
and leading me through his house, opened a 

k2 
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door on the other side of the barricade, 
through which I hastily passed, he civilly 
offering to open the same door when I re- 
turned if I would knock at it. And here, en 
passantj let me render justice to the politeness 
I have invariably experienced from all classes 
of men, and on all occasions, in France — a 
politeness so general that I should be ungrate- 
ful if I did not record it. 

When I passed the barrack in the Rue 
Verte, it was in the possession of the people, 
who had seized it by the right of conquest an 
hour or two previously. Proud of the achieve- 
ment, they were looking out of the windows, 
shouting, singing the Marseillaise, embracing 
each other, and proclaiming that they were 
le^ bons enfans^ &c. They paid me many 
homely compliments as I passed, but not a 
single indelicate allusion escaped their lips; 
and I hurried on, not meeting a human being 
until I entered the courtyard of Madame 

C *s hotel, into which I found considerable 

difficulty to penetrate, owing to the extreme 
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I 

caution of her Swiss porter who seemed to | 

think it very dangerous to open even the Kttle 
door to admit me. 

I found dear, good Madame C— de- 
pressed and agitated. I rejoiced to find that 
she was ignorant of the scene that took place 
hetween her grand-daughter and the populace, 
for a knowledge of it would have served to 
increase her alarm. She was surrounded by 
the usual circle of habitues, who endeavoured 
in vain to calm her fears, but my presence 
re-assured her a little, and Count Valeski, who 
came in soon after, succeeded in mitigating 
her terror. Having witnessed the horrors of 
the former revolution, it is no wonder she 
should tremble at the thoughts of another, and 
sher looks on my calmness and courage as little 
short of heroism. 

I remained a couple of hours with her, and 
having resisted all her persuasions to induce 
me to stay all night, I left the Rue d'Anjou, 
and had reached the Rue Verte, when I heard 
the report of guns, and saw a party of soldiers 
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attacking the barrax^ks. out of the windows of 
which the people, who had taken forcihle 
possession of it some hours before, were firing 
on their assailants. I retraced my steps as 
hastily as possible, fear lending swiftness to 
my feet, and returned to the Rue de Matignon 
by the Faubourg du Roule and the Rue St. 
Honor6. Our trusty porter, having heard the 
shots, and knowing they proceeded from the 
quartier through which my route lay, was 
much alarmed for my safety, and evinced great 
pleasure when he saw me safe again within the 
portal under his charge, while I congratulated 
myself on having once more proved my friend- 
ship to my dear old friend, by a personal 
exertion entailing no more disagreeable con- 
sequences than a temporary alarm. 

and have just been here: they 

say that it is reported that a negotiation has 
been opened between the king and the pro- 
visional government, and that even still a 
reconciliation may be efiected. I do not be- 
lieve it, though I wish it were true. The 
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blood that has flowed during the last days has, 
I fear, created stn impassable gulf between 
the sovereign and the people. Each party has 
made discoveries fatal to the good understand- 
ing necessary to subsist between both : one 
having proved his want of power to carry his 
wishes into effect, and the other having but 
too well evinced its powers of resistance. 

While the negotiations are pending, the 
royal cause becomes every hour more hopeless. 
Success has rendered the people less tractable ; 
and the concession implied by the king's hold- 
ing out terms to them, has less chance of 
producing a favourable result. 

The populace attempted to force an entrance 
into the courtyard of the Hdtel des Pages, 
and, having fired through the iron gate, kiUed 
a fine youth, the son of General Jacquinot, 
one of the royal pages, and a proteg6 of the 
Due de Guiche. It was of this general that 
the Emperor Napoleon said — " Celui Id est 
brave tous les jours, en mon absence comme 
sous mes yeux!^ It is not more than ten days 
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ago, since I met the mother and sister of this 
promising youth with him at the Duchesse de 
Guiche's. They came to return thanks to her 
and the due for the generous protection they 
had aflforded to him ; they were elate with joy 
at his promotion, looked forward to his fur- 
ther advancement, and now . My heart 

Weeds for the poor mother who doted on her 
sonl 

Count Alfred d'Orsay, having heard that 
he had no relations in Paris at this moment, 
has gone to arrange for the interment of this 
poor youth, who yet scarcely more than a child, 
has lost his life at but a short distance from 
the threshold of that door where he had been 
so often received with kindness. How glad 
I am that the duchesse was spared the horror 
of being so near the scene of this murder, and 
that she and her children are safe from the 
reach of personal violence I 

The interesting countenance of this fine 
youth, as I lately saw it, haunts me. Beaming 
with affection towards his mother and sister, 
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and with gratitude towards his friends^ it was 
pleasant to behold it ; and now, — how fear- 
ful is the change produced in so brief a space I 
That bereaved mother and fond sister will 
never more look on that face so dear ; — ^before 
the fatal intelligence can have reached them, 
he will have been consigned to the grave, and 
will owe to a stranger those last rites which 
they little dream are now performing. 

The number of persons killed during the 
last three days has excited much less interest 
in my feelings than the death of this poor 
youth. I cannot picture to my mind's eye any 
other distinct image among the slain. They 
present only a ghastly mass, with all the re- 
volting accompaniments of gaping wounds and 
blood-stained garments. I never saw them in 
life,— knew not the faces that will be steeped in 
tears, or convulsed in agony at their deaths ; 
but this poor boy, so young, so fair, and so 
beloved, and his fond mother and gentle sister 
seem ever to stand before me I 
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I remember reading, long years ago, the 
example given of a person recomiting all the 
details of a great battle, in which hundreds 
were slain, and the listeners hearing the 
account unmoved, imtil the relator described 
one individual who had been killed, and 
drew a vivid picture, when those who had 
heard of the death of hundreds without any 
deeper emotion than general pity, were melted 
to tears. This is my case, with regard to 
the poor young page, cut off in the morning 
of his life ; for, having his image present to 
my mind, his death seems more grievous to 
me than that of hundreds whom I have never 
seen. 

30<A. — The last news is, that the Dauphin 
has been named Generalissimo, that he has 
placed himself at the head of the vast body 
of troops that still adhere to their allegiance, 
and that he is to advance on Paris. This 
determination has been adopted too late, and 
can now, in my opinion, avail but little. 
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Comte d'O has just returned from 

seeing the last sad duties paid to the remains 
of the poor young page. He hrings the in- 
telligence that the royal family left St. Cloud 
last night, and are now at Versailles. This 
step proves that they consider their case 
hopeless. Unhappy Bourhons 1 a fatality 
seems to impend over the race ; and Charles 
the Tenth appears doomed to die, as he has 
lived the greater portion of his life, in exile. 
The ahsence of the Dauphine at this eventful 
period has heen peculiarly unfortunate for 
her family ; for, with her firmness of cha- 
racter and promptitude of decision, her counsel 
might have served, while her presence would 
have given an impetus to, their cause. 

I have just seen ^ who told me, that 

on the King's departure for Versailles he left 
the Dauphin in command of the troops that 
still adhered to their allegiance, and that the 
Prince placed himself at the head of a hattalion 
of the garde royahy charged the enemy on the 
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Pont de Sevres, and took possession of it ; but 
the troops, with the exception of a few officers, 
refused to follow, and left him to receive the 
fire of the insurgents, which it is wonderful 
that he escaped. With what feelings must 
he have bent his course to Versailles, deserted 
by troops on whom he had bestowed so many 
favours and acts of munificence, to meet his 
sovereign and father, with the sad news of 
their revolt! 

I have just had the gratifying intelligence 
that the Duchesse de Guiche and her children 
reached St. Germain's in safety. This is a 
great relief to my mind. The royal arms on the 
carriage, and the liveries, were recognised at 
the Barriere, and the populace crowded around, 
many of them expressing their dissatisfaction 
at beholding these memorials of a family so 
lately respected, if not beloved. It had been 
represented to the Duchesse, previously to 
her leaving Paris, that she ran no inconsider- 
able risk in venturing out with the royal 
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arms on her carriage j * but she declared that 
she would not consent to their being e£faced. 
She courageously, and with a calm dignity, 
addressed the angry crowd, explain^fl her 
sentiments and feelings to them in a few brief 
words, and they, won by her beauty and 
noble bearing, even perhaps still more than 
by her courage (though intrepidity has always 
a peculiar charm for Frenchmen), cheered 
her, and suffered the carriage to proceed 
immolested. 

July 30th. — I am again alarmed for the safety 
of the Duchesse de Guiche. The populace hav- 
ing yesterday assembled at the Place St. Ger- 
main, in which is the residence of her father-in- 
law, the Due de Gramont, they evinced so hos- 
tile a feeling towards all attached to the royal 
family, that a friend, becoming apprehensive 
of violence, scaled the wall of the garden, and 

* The Due de Guiche, being premier nienin to the 
Dauphin, used, according to custom, the arms and liveries 
of that prince. 
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entering the house, implored the Duchesse, 
ere it was yet too late, to seek safety hy 
flight. 

Alarmed for her children — for this noble- 
minded woman is a stranger to personal fear — 
she sought refuge with them in the Forest 
of St. Germain, in the Chateau du Val, 
the abode of the Princesse de Poix, where 
she experiences ail the kindness and hos- 
pitality which her amiable hostess can practise, 
in order to soothe the anxiety of her guest. 

What a change in the position of the 
Duchesse, and in so brief a space I A fugitive 
in that forest where, every year during the 
FMe des LogeSy she dispensed kindness to 
the poor, and amiability to all, doing the 
honours of the Due de Gramont*s house, 
where her condescension and goodness were 
the themes of every tongue 1 And now, 
harassed in mind and body, terrified for the 
safety of her husband, who is with the royal 
family, and for her two eldest sons, who are 
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in their college, in the Rue St. Marceau, 
which is rendered inaccessible, owing to the 
barricades. 

31st — Lafayette is now said to be the 
oracle of the provisional government, and 
the idol of the populace. Advanced far in 
the vale of life, his energies and vigour are 
gone, and his name serves the party more 
than his counsel can ; for with the republicans, 
at least, it is a guarantee for honest motives. 
What a strange destiny has his been — called 
on to perform so conspicuous a part in two 
revolutions ! 

has just been here, and announced 

that the Due d'Orleans is named Lieutenant- 
general of France. It is asserted, that this 
appointment has been effected by the influence 
of General Lafayette over the provisional 
government ; but how little in accordance is 
this measure with the well-known Utopian 
scheme of a republic, which has for years been 
the favourite dream of this venerable visionary ? 
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August \st. now has brought the 

intelligence that Charles the Tenth has nomi- 
nated the Due d*Orleans Lieutenant-general, 
so that his Royal Highness has been chosen 
by both sides — a flattering proof of the con- 
fidence reposed in him by each. Were he 
ambitious, here is an opportunity of indulging 
this "infirmity of noble minds," though at 
the expense of the elder branch of his family ; 
but he will not, I am sure, betray the trust 
they have confided to him. Order seems now 

» 

to be in a great measure restored ; the people 
appear in good-humour; but there is a con- 
sciousness of power evident in their hilarity 
that too forcibly reminds one of their 
victory. 

' The Due of Orleans has been to the Hotel 
de ViUe, where he presented himself to the 
people from the balcony; embraced General 
Lafayette, who stood by his side ; and was 
applauded with enthusiasm by the immense 
multitude who witnessed the accolade. 
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Qd. — The news of the day is, that 
Charles the Tenth has ahdicated the crown in 
favour of the Due de Bordeaux, who is now 
styled Henri V. This act might, four or 
five days ago, have produced some salutary 
eflfect; hut it now comes too late — at least, 
so think those who profess to know more on 
the suhject than I do. The position of the 
Lieutenant-general, in this case, reminds me 
of that of a confidante in a quarrel hetween 
lovers, in which the interest of the ahsent 
is too often sacrificed, owing to the danger- 
ous opportunity furnished for forwarding that 
of the supposed friend. 

3d. — Again, considerahle excitement has 
prevailed in the town, produced by the pro- 
clamation, that the dethroned sovereign had 
determined to take up his position, with the 
strong military force that still adheres to 
him, at Rambouillet. The publicity given 
to this news was a very injudicious measure, 
if conciliation, or even forbearance to the 
deposed family, was desired. 
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The ^populace, that many-headed monster, 
only seen abroad when evil passions dictate 
violence, again rush through the streets, 
breathing vengeance against the poor old 
man, (whose grey hairs, more exposed by the 
absence of the crown his ci-devant subjects 
have wrested from his head, should have 
claimed more respect at their hands.) Truly 
has the poet said. 



" He who has worn a crown, 
When less than king is less than other men ; — 
A fallen star, extinguish'd, leaving blank 
Its place in heaven." 

This fickle people, or, at least, the dregs 
of them, for it would be imjust to confound 
all in their enormities, will efface the credit 
they have gained by the forbearance from 
crime that has as yet characterised this re- 
volution, by some act of brutality towards 
the royal family. But even the very dregs 
of the people have not appeared desirous to 
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adopt any such course, until excited into it 
by the wicked rumours set afloat, that Charles 
the Tenth had carried off all the c^own jewels — 
a rumour peculiarly calculated to excite their 
ire and meet a ready credence, each indi- 
vidual of the motley train looking on himself 
as haying an interest in these national riches, 
and judging from seffi of the possibility — nay, 
more, probability, of so vile an action. How 
little can such minds identify themselves with 
the feelings of those who, sated with the gew- 
gaws and trappings of grandeur, forget them 
in the deep, the powerful excitement of be- 
holding a throne crumbling into ruin beneath 
them — a diadem rudely torn from their brows 
— the power they wielded, even that of doing 
good, wrested violently, with the sceptre, from 
their hands; and more than all, behold the 
loved, the trusted — those on whom they 
had showered benefits with prodigality, turn 
from them in their hour of need and join 
their foes ! 

VOL. II. L 
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^' If thou canst hate, as, oh I that soul must hate 
Which loves the virtuous and reveres the great ; 
If thou canst loathe and execrate with me 

4 

That gallic garbage of philosophy, — 
That nauseous slaver of these frantic times, 
With which false liberty dilutes her crimes ; 
If thou hast got within ^thy free-born breast 
One pulse that beats more proudly than the rest 
With honest scorn for that inglorious soul 
Which creeps and winds beneath a mob*s control, 
Which courts the rabble's smile, the rabble's nod, 
And makes, like Egypt, every beast its God I " 

August 4^th. — The Kinghas left Rambouillet, 
alarmed by the report of the approach of the 
vast multitude who had left, or were leaving, 
Paris, with hostile intentions 1;owards the 
royal family. The scenes that took place then, 
previously to his departure, are represented as 
being most affecting. 

An old man, overpowered by mental and 
bodily sufferings, remembering the terrible 
days of a former revolution, brought with 
a fearful vividness to his mind by the ap- 
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palling change effected within the last few 
eventful ds^ys, he had lost aU presence of 
mind, and with it his confidence in those 
whom he might have safely trusted, while 
he yielded it to those whose interests were 
wholly opposed to his. Nor is the deplorable 
effect produced on his mind by recent events 
to be wondered at. 

Adversity is the only school in which 
monarchs can acquire wisdom, and it almost 
always comes too late to enable them to profit 
by its bitter lessons. The defection of those 
hitherto supposed to be devoted friends, the 
altered looks of faces never before beheld 
without being dressed in smiles, the uncere- 
moniousness of courtiers who never previously 
had dared to have an opinion before royalty 
had decided what it should be, might well 
have shook firmer nerves, and touched a 
sterner heart, than belonged to the old, grey- 
headed monarch, who saw himself betrayed 
without comprehending by whom, and who 
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used his authority as sovereign and father, 
over his religiously ohedient son, to extort 
an ahdication of his right, as well as an ap* 
proval of the resignation of his own. 

Like another Lear, this poor old man has 
been driven forth " to bide the pelting of the 
pitiless storm" of a revolution, followed by his 
widowed daughter-in-law and her helpless son, 
that child orphaned ere yet he saw the light, 
and by Frenchmen who now condemn him to 
exile I 

They have taken the route to Cherbourg, 
there to embark ; and of those who lately bent 
the knee before them, how few have followed 
their now gloomy fortunes ! One, at least, 
has not left, and will not forsake them. The 
Due de Guiche, the kindest husband and 
father perhaps in France, sacrifices his feelings 
of domestic affection to his sense of duty, and 
accompanies the exiled family ! 



CHAPTER XL 



August 5th. — ^There are nunours to-day that 
the son of the Emperor Napoleon will be called 
to fill the vacant throne. This seems to me to 
be very improbable, when I reflect that General 
Lafayette, whose influence is omnipotent at pre- 
sent, appears wholly devoted to the Due 
d' Orleans. The minds of the people are as yet 
wholly unsettled; a dread of how their late 
exploits may be looked on by the foreign 
powers allied to the deposed sovereign, per- 
vades the multitude, and the republicans begin 
to discover that their Utopian schemes are 
little likely to be advanced by the revolution 
effected. 

1 was forcibly struck this morning on read- 
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ing, in an Italian writer, the following passage, 
which is strongly applicable to the present time : 
" When a revolution is ripe, men are always 
found who are ready to commence it, and make 
their bodies the steps to the throne of him who 
is to profit by their labours, without having 
shared their dangers." I have a presentiment 
that the truth of this axiom will be verified 
in France. 

August 6th. — Reports are now afloat that 
the crown of France has been offered to. the 
Duke of Orleans, but that the offer was not 
unanimous, and that consequently he has not 
accepted it. Other rumours state, that if he 
should be induced to do so, it will only be to 
hold it as a sacred deposit to be restored to 
the rightful owner when, with safety to both 
parties, it can be transferred. Should this be 
the case, then will the I)uke of Orleans deserve 
well of the elder branch of his familv who have 

m 

behaved so kindly towards him, but I confess I 
am not one of those who believe in the like- 
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lihood of such an abnegation of self, as this 
voluntary abdication would display. 

Rich possessions are seldom if ever willingly 
resigned, and a crown is one said to have such 
irresistible charms to the person who has once 
worn it, that history furnishes but few examples 
like that of Charles the Fifth, or Christina of 
Sweden. Time will prove whether Louis Phi- 
lippe d'Orleans will offer a pendant I 

I walked with Comte d*0 this evening 

into the Champ Elysees, and great was the 
change effected there within the last few days. 
It looks ruined and desolate, the ground cut 
up by the pieces of cannon, and troops as well 
as the mobs that have made it a thoroughfare, 
and many of the trees greatly injured, if not 
destroyed. 

A crowd was assembled around a man who 
was reading aloud for their edification a pro- 
clamation nailed to one of the trees. We 
paused for a moment to hear it, when some of 
the persons recognismg my companion, shouted 
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aloud, " Vive le Comte d^Orsay! Vive le 
Comte flP Orsay /*' and the cry being taken up 
by the mass, the reader was deserted, the fickle 
multitude directing all their attention and 
enthusiasm to the new comer. We had some 
difficulty in escaping from these troublesome 
and unexpected demonstrations of good will ; 
and, while hurrying from the scene of this 
impromptu ovation to the unsought popularity 
of my companion, I made him smile by hinting 
at the danger in which he stood of being raised 
to the vacant throne by those who seem not to 
know or care who is to fill it. 

Comte d'O was as much puzzled as I 

was how to account for this burst of enthusiasm, 
for, taking no part in politics, and all his 
family being attached to the legitimate cause, 
this demonstration of regard appears more 
inexplicable. It seems, however, to establish 
one fact, and that is, that though the monarch 
has fallen into disrepute with the people, the 
aristocracy have not, and this alone proves 
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how totally diflterent are the feelings of theses 
who have effected the present revolution with 
those of the persons who were engaged in the 
former one, a difference, perhaps, not more to 
he attributed to the change produced in the 
people by the extension of education, than in 
the noblesse by the same cause, aided by the 
habits and feelings it engenders. Whatever 
may be the cause, the effect is salutary, for the 
good understanding evident between the two 
classes tends greatly to the amelioration and 
advantage of both. There is something very 
contagious in popular feeling. It resembles 
an epidemic from which few of the class more 
peculiarly exposed to it escape. 

Walked into the streets to-day, for a car- 
riage cannot yet pass through them. Never 
did any town, not ax^tually sacl^ed, present a 
more changed aspect. Houses damaged by 
shots, windows smashed, pavements destroyed, 
and trees cut down or mutilated, meet the eye 
along the Boulevards. The destruction of the 

l2 
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trees excited more regret in my mind than 
that of the houses. There, many of them lay 
on the gromid shorn of their leafy honours, 
offering ohstructions on the spots which they 
so Jately ornamented, while others stood bare 
and desolate, their giant limbs lopped off, their 
trunks shattered by bullets, and retaining only 
a few slight branches on high, to which stiU 
adhered the parched, discoloured, and withered 
leaves, sole remnants of their lately luxuriant 
foliage. 

The houses may be rebuilt and the streets 
newly paved, but how many years will it take 
before these trees can be replaced I Those 
who loved to repose beneath their shade, or 
who, pent in a city, were solaced by beholding 
them and thinking of the country of which 
they brought pleasant recollections, will grieve 
to miss them, and, like me, own with a sigh, 
while contemplating the ravages occasioned by 
the events of the last few days, that if good 
ever is effected by that most dangerous of all 
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experiments, a revolution, it is too dearly 
bought. 

The people seem as proud and pleased as 
possible with the aceomplistiment of the task 
they took in hand. How long will they con- 
' tinue so ? They are like a too-spirited horse 
who, having mastered his rider, requires a 
bolder and more expert hand to subjugate him 
again to obedience, and the training will be all 
the more painful from the previous insubordina- 
tion. Of one thing the people may be proud, 
and tliat is, their having not stained this revo- 
lution with any of the crimes that have left so 
indelible a blot on the former one. 

How soon does the mind habituate itself to 
an unnatural state of excitement I My femme 
de chamhre positively looked blank and dis- 
appointed this morning, when, on entering my 
chamhre a coucher^ she answered in reply to my 
question, whether any thing new had occurred 
during the .night, " NoUj miladij positivement 
rien!^ Strange to say, 1 too felt d6s(BUvr6 by 
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the want of having something to be alarmed or 
to hope about, — I,,who meddle not with politics, 
and wish all the world to be as quiet and as calm 
as myself, Every one I see appears to experi- 
ence this same flatness, just like the reaction 
produced on the spirits the first day or two 
after the Italian Carnival, when the cessation 
of gaiety, though felt to be a relief to the 
frame, leaves the mind imfitted for repose. 

I find this feeling is generally experienced, 
for several of the shop-keepers, whose profit, — 
nay, whose very bread, depends on the restora- 
tion of social order, confess it. One person, 
the wife of a jeweUer, owned to me to-day that 
Paris was now beginning to be very triste. 

" To be sure they were no longer afraid to 
open their shops, and commerce they hoped 
would soon become active again, but there was 
no more the same interest continually awakened, 
as when every hour,-^— nay, every minute brought 
some new event, and she and her neighbours 
looked out to behold the fighting in the streets, 
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the wounded and the dying droppmg around, 
and tremhled for their own lives, and for the 
safety of those dear to them." In short, as she 
admitted, the want of excitement was experi- 
enced by all those who had lately become 
accustomed to it, as much as it is felt by the 
habitual gamester who cannot live without 
play. 

This is a dangerous state for the people of a 
great city to find themselves in. Vastly more 
dangerous than if subdued by a long-continued 
excess of excitement, their moral as well as 
their physical force required repose, and they 
gladly resigned themselves to it. 

To a sober-minded denizen of England, the 
ungovernable pride, insatiable vanity, and love 
of fighting, inherent in the French, appear 
really little short of insanity, to so great an 
excess do they push these manias. This will 
always render them so difficult to be governed, 
that it will require no ordinary abilities and 
firmness in him who undertakes the arduous 
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task of ruling them, yet the very excess of 
these passions renders the French the most 
able, as they decidedly are the most willing, 
instruments to be employed in achieving the 
aims of the wildest ambition, or the most glo- 
rious enterprises. He will the longest and 
most securely govern them, who calls these 
passions into action, provided always that they 
meet no check, for the French not only bear 
adversity impatiently, but soon turn against 
him who has exposed them to it : witpiess their 
conduct to the Emperor Napoleon, who, while 
success crowned his banner, was their idol. 

Playing at soldiers is the favourite game of 
Frenchmen of every class and description, and 
every opportunity afforded them of indulging it 
is gladly seized. When I compare the reluc- 
tance with which the yeomanry of Ireland, or 
the local militia of England, leave their homes 
and their business to " assume the spear and 
shield," with the enthusiasm evinced by the 
Oarde Nationale when they are called to 
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leave their boutiques and don their imiforms, 
I am more than ever struck with the remark- 
able difference existing between two nations 
separated by so short a distance. The EngUsh 
local militia man will fight when occasion re- 
quires, and with determined courage, too, be- 
cause he believes it to be his duty, but the 
French National Guard will combat for the mere 
love of combating, and forget home and interest 
in the pleasure of the excitement. 

The Duchesse de Guiche has returned to 
Paris, while her amiable and noble-minded 
husband has accompanied the royal family 
to Cherbourg, where they are to embark for 
England. Nothing can exceed the courage 
and dignity with which she supports her 
altered fortunes. She thinks only of those 
to whom the Due and herself have been so 
long and so truly devoted ; and in her chagrin 
for their sufferings forgets her own. 

The Due has such a perfect confidence in 
her good sense and tact, that he has sent her 
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his procuration to act for him in his ahsence/ 
No sooner had she arrived at her ahode, than 
she sent to demand the protection of General 
Gerard* for the house and stables of the Dau- 
phin, and he immediately ordered a guard to 
be placed there. Heaven grant that she may 
not be exposed to any annoyance during the 
absence of her husband I 

The Duchesse de Guiche gave a new proof 
of her courage and presence of mind yester- 
day. Early in the morning, having heard a 
noise in the courtyard of her dwelling, she 
beheld from the window of her chamber an 
officer gesticulating with violence, and me- 
nacing the grooms of the Dauphin. The 
upper servant entered at the moment, and 
announced that the officer insisted on seizing 
six of the finest horses in the stable, by order 
of General Lafayette. 

The Duchesse descended to the courtyard. 



* Now Mar6chal. 
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informed the officer that the whole estahlish- 
ment was under the protection of General 
Gerard, without whose orders no horse should 
leave the stahles. He attempted to enforce 
his pretensions; hut the Duchesse desired 
the head groom to call out his assistants, 
ahout thirty in numher, who, armed with 
pitchforks and other implements of their 
calling, soon came forth j and the Duchesse 
assured the intruder that, unless he imme- 
diately retired, he should he forcihly ex- 
pelled. 

Seeing the courage and determination of 
this high-spirited and heautiful woman, the 
officer withdrew, and the horses were saved. 
It has siDce heen ascertained, as the Duchesse 
anticipated, that General Lafayette had never 
given any orders to the officer who had used 
his name. 

*jth. — The Duke of Orleans has at length 
accepted the crown j and various are the con- 
jectures and reports to which his doing so 
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has given rise. Many of them, as may be 
easily imagined, are not creditable to him ; but 
on this occasion, as on most others, the least 
charitable motives are generally assigned to 
those whose conduct is judged by the mass 
often wholly ignorant of the reasons on which 
it is based. The vast wealth of the Duke of 
Orleans has a powerful influence ; and those 
who a few days ago exclaimed against royalty, 
and vaunted the superior advantages of a 
government without a king, are now reconciled 
to having one whose immense private fortune 
will exempt the nation from the necessity of 
furnishing funds for a civil list. Should the 
new sovereign hereafter demand one, his popu- 
larity will be endangered ; and the King of the 
French, as he is styled, will be likely to find 
as little favour in the eyes of his subjects as 
the King of France experienced. 

Popularity, always, and in all countries, an 
unstable possession, is in France infinitely 
more so ; and Louis Philippe must have more 
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luck, as well as more wisdom, than falls to the 
lot of mankind, to retain this fleeting good* 
when the novelty of his reign has worn away. 
That he is a man of great ability no one 
seems to entertain a doubt ; but his wisdom 
would, in my opinion at least, have been 
more surely manifested had he declined in- 
stead of accepting the crown. 

Those who profess to be best acquainted 
with his sentiments declare, that he only 
acceded to the wishes of the people in as- 
cending the vacant throne, in order to 
preserve the charter, and to preclude the 
dangerous theoretical experiments into which 
the republican party was so desirous to plunge. 
It remains to be proved whether, in a few 
years hence, those who have subverted one 
monarchy by violence may not be tempted 
to have recourse to a similar measure in order 
to free themselves from the successor they 
have chosen ; for even already it appears 
clear to me, that the expectations enter- 
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tained, not only by the partisans of Louis 
Philippe, but by the generality of the people, 
are such as he never can fulfiL He may be 
their idol for a brief space, but, like all other 
idols, he will be expected to perform miracles ; 
and not having the sanctity with which time 
invests even false gods, he may be thrown from 
the pedestal to which he has been elevated 
as unceremoniously as he was raised to it 

I saw General Lafayette to-day, and never 
felt more disappointed, as his appearance 
does not at all^ correspond with what I had 
imagined it to be. The " Lafayette aux cheveux 
hlancsj^^ as the popular song describes him to 
be, is, au contraire^ a plain old man, with a 
dark brown scratch wig, that conceals his 
forehead, and, consequently, gives a very 
common and, to my thinking, a disagreeable 
expression to his countenance. The cheveux 
blancs would be a great improvement} for, 
independently of the song thus describing him, 
one looks for the venerable mark of age in 
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this Nestor of revolutions, who in his youth 
has seen his idol, Liherty, commit fearful crimes 
in France as well as great deeds in America, 
and who now, when on the threshold of the 
grave, in which ere long he must repose, 
heholds her regeneration in his native land, 
redeemed from the cruelty that formerly 
stained her course. 

" Voild le grand Lafayette I ^^ exclaimed 
one of the people as he passed to-day ; " Oui^ 
la garmche des deux mondesj^ replied the 
other. Such is popular favour I 

I walked in the Palais Royale to-day ; and 
felt much more disposed to pity than envy 
the King of the French, as Louis Philippe is 
styled, when I heheld a crowd of idle mis- 
creants, assemhled in front of his dwelling, 
rudely and hoisterously vociferating his name, 
and in a tone much more resemhling command 
than entreaty, desiring his presence. He at 
length came forward, howed repeatedly, pressed 
his hand to his heart, and then withdrew. 
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looking, as I thought^ rather ashamed of the 
rdle he was called on to enact, while his riotous 
audience seemed elated at exhihiting his 
docility. 

The Queen was then called for, and, after 
some delay, was handed forward by Louis 
Philippe. It made me sad to look on the 
altered countenance of this amiable woman, 
whom all parties allow to be a most faultless 
wife and mother. She is hardly to be recog- 
nised as the same being who only a very few 
months ago looked the personification of hap- 
piness. Already has deep care and anxiety 
left their furrows on her brow, proving that 

A diadem, howe'er so bright it be, 

Brings cares that frighten gentle sleep away, 

E'en when from buried ancestors it comes, 

Who bless'd when they bequeath it to their heir ; 

For great is the responsibility 

Of those who wear the symbol of a king, 

In regular succession handed down 

From sire to son through long antiquity. 
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But when th' anointed head that wore it once 
Sleeps not in death — but exiled, worse than death — 
And scions legitimate live to claim 
Their birthright, oh I how heavy is that crown 
(Though loose it fits), which well the wearer knows, 
A people's breath may blow from off his brow, 
Sear'd by the burning weight, it yet would guard, 
£*en though it crush him. 

I am told that no day passes in which a 
crowd does not assemble beneath the windows 
of Louis Philippe and loudly vociferate for his 
presence. M. Laffitt^ is not unfrequently 
seen with the king on these occasions, and 
when they embrace the crowd applaud. 

I cannot imagine a more painful position 
than that of the Queen of the French. De- 
votedly attached to her husband and family, 
she will have often to tremble for their safety, 
exposed, as it must be, to the inconstancy and 
evil passions of his soi-disant subjects, who 
may, ere long, be disposed to pull down the 
throne they have erected for Louis Philippe 
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as rapidly as they raised the harricades for its 
elevation. 

Had the King of the French succeeded to 
the throne hy the natural demise of those who 
stood hetween him and it, how different would 
he his position ; for it is agreed hy all who 
know him, that he has many qualities that 
eminently fit him to fill it with credit to him- 
self and advantage to the people ; hut as it is, 
I foresee nothing hut trouhle and anxiety for 
him, — a melancholy change from the domestic 
happiness he formerly enjoyed. Any attempt 
to check the turhulence of the people will be 
resented as an act of the utmost ingratitude to 
those who placed the crown on his head ; and 
if he suffers it with impunity, he will not only 
lose his empire over them, hut incur the con- 
tempt of the more elevated of his subjects. 

I saw the King of the French walking 
through the Place Vend6me to-day, attended 
only by one person. He was recognised, and 
cheered, and returned the salutation very 
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graciously. And there stood the column 
erected to commemorate the victories of one 
now sleeping in a foreign grave ; one whose 
very name was once the talisman that excited 
all Parisian hearts into the wildest enthusiasm I 

Louis Philippe passed near the base of the 
column, which seemed to return a sullen echo 
to the voices that cheered him; did he, or 
those around him, remember their vicinity to 
this striking memorial of the inconstancy of 
the nation? The scene awakened more re- 
flections in my mind than I dare say it did in 
that of those whose voices rent the air ; but 
though it might be only fancy, I thought the 
King of the French looked very grave. 

Monsieur Mignet spent last evening here; 
his conversation is full of interest, being the 
overflowing of a rich mind, free from pre- 
judices; and his ideas, though methodically 
arranged and subjected to the oMeal of a sober 
judgment, bear the warm tint of a brilliant 
imagination, that might have rendered him a 

VOL. II. M 
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poet, had he not chosen to be a historian. 
The Revolution has produced no visible 
change in this clever and agreeable man, who, 
filling the office of Keeper of the Archives, 
devotes his time to studies and researches in 
harmony with the pursuits to which he has 
many years been accustomed, and bears the 
success of the popular cause, to which he has 
long been attached, with a moderation and 
equanimity highly indicative of a philosophical 
mind, allied to an amiable disposition. There 
is something so striking in the appearance of 
Monsieur Mignet, that all strangers, who meet 
him here, remark the fine character of his 
head and the expression of his countenance. 

The celebrated General Peppe dined 
here yesterday, and is very unUke the revo- 
lutionary hero I had pictured him to be. 
Mild, well-bred, and amiable in his manner, 
he seems much more suited tp command a 
regiment in support of a legitimate monarchy, 
than to subvert one. Although liberty 
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appears to be with him a monomania, the 
warmth with which he advocates it in con- 
yersation never urges him beyond the bomids 
of good breeding. 

It is a strange infatuation to suppose that 
as civilisation extends its influence, men will 
have faith in the Utopian schemes of well- 
meaning visionaries, and risk evils they know 
not, in exchange for a state which, if not 
quite faultless, has at least much of good. 
How many brave and honourable men be- 
come the dupes of heated imaginations and 
erroneous opinions, which, urging them to 
efiect an amelioration of some grievances, 
incur the penalty of imparting greater ones I 
General Peppe is liked by all who know 
him, though all lament the monomania that 
has gained such an ascendancy over his mind. 
His brother. General Florestan Peppe at Na- 
ples, whom we esteem so much, is one of the 
most excellent men I evar knew. 

The Due de Guiche has returned to Paris, 
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after having seen the royal family safely em- 
barked at Cherbourg. The departure of the 
aged monarch presented a melancholy scene. 
At his time of life, he can never hope to 
behold his country again, and the sudden 
change from the throne of a great kingdom 
to a compelled exile in a foreign land is a 
reverse of fortune that demands a phUosophy 
to support, with which few are West. 

There is something touching in the attach- 
ment of the Due and Duchesse de Guiche 
to this unfortunate family, and above all, to 
the Dauphin and Dauphine. Always aware 
of their aJOPection for them, I never imagined 
the strength of it, until the adversity which 
has sent so many of those who had pre- 
viously loudly professed their devotion to 
them away, but which has increased the 
feelings of reverence towards them in this 
estimable couple, by mingUng with it a 
sentiment of deep commiseration, that in- 
duces a still greater display of respect, now 
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that so many others dispense with evincing it- 
The Due is charged with the disposal of the 
property of the Dauphin ; and, when this 
task is accomplished, he and his family will 
follow the fallen fortunes of Charles the 
Tenth, and join him at Holyrood. 

Loving France as they do, and wishing 
their sons to he hrought up in the land 
of their hirth, strong indeed must he the 
affection that induces them to ahandon it, 
in order to devote themselves to • the exiled 
Bourhons. This devotion to the fallen is 
the more meritorious when the Uherality of 
the Due's political opinions is taken into 
consideration. How few sovereigns find such 
devotion in adversity I and how seldom are 
men to be met with capable of sacrificing 
their own interests and the future prospects 
of their children to a sense of duty! 

A lapse in my journal. — All seems now 
settled. The foreign powers have acknow- 
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ledged the King of the French ; and this 
acknowledgment has not only delighted his 
suhjects, hut confirmed them in the belief 
of their own right to make or unmake sove- 
reigns according to their will and pleasure. 

The English are very popular in Paris 
at this moment, and the ready recognition 
of Louis Philippe by our government has 
increased this good feeling. A vast crowd 
escorted the carriage of Mr. Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Embassy, to his door, as he 
returned from his first accredited 'audience 
of the new monarch, and cries of Vive les 
Anglais/ filled the air. As Mr. Hamilton 
resides in the house next to the one I occupy, 
I had an opportunity of beholding this ova- 
tion offered to him, and the people cer- 
tainly evinced very great enthusiasm on the 
occasion. 

M. Thiers, M. Mignet, Count Valeski, and 
Mr. Francis Baring, dined here yesterday. 
M. Thiers was very brilliant and amusing. 
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It is impossible to meet him even once with- 
out being struck with the remarkable talent 
that characterises every sentence he utters; 
and yet each observation comes forth with 
such spirit and vivacity, that it is easy to 
see it has been elicited at the moment by 
some remark from another, and not from 
meditation. 

There is a hardiness in his conceptionsi 
and an epigrammatic terseness in the ex- 
pression of them, that command attention ; 
and the readiness with which he seizes, ana- 
lyses, and disposes of a question, betrays such 
a versatility of mental power as to convey a 
conviction that he is a man who cannot fail 
to fill a distinguished place in France, where, 
at present, abilities famish the master-key 
that opens the door to honours and fortune* 
M. Thiers appears to entertain a conscious- 
ness of his talents, but does not, I really 
thmk, overrate them. 

The Prince and Princess Soutzo with 
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their family, spent yesterday with us. Their 
eldest daughter, the Princess Helena, is a 
beautiful girl, with captivating manners, and 
highly cultivated mind, and the little Mary, 
though still in infancy, is one of the cleverest 
children I ever saw. Never did I see young 
people better brought up than are the sons 
and daughters of this excellent couple, or a 
more united family. 

Mr. and Miss Poulter, and William Spencer, 
the poet, dined here yesterday. Mr. Poulter 
is a sensible man, and his sister is well 
informed and intelligent. 

It is now decided that we go to England I 
Two years ago I should have returned there 
with gladness, but now I — I dread it. How 
changed will all appear without him whose 
ever-watchful affection anticipated every wish, 
and realised every hope ! I ought to feel 
pleased at leaving Paris, where the heaviest 
trial of my life has occurred ; but here I have 
now learned to get inured to the privation 
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of his society, while in England I shall have 
again to acquire the hard lesson of resignation. 

November, 1830. — This is the last entry 
I shall make in my journal in Paris, for 
to-morrow we depart for England. 

I have passed the day in taking leave of 
those dear to me, and my spirits have failed 
under the effort. Some of them I shall 
probably never again behold. The dear and 
excellent Madame Craufurd is among those 
about whom I entertain the most melancholy 
presentiments, because at her advanced age 
I can hardly hope to find her, should I again 
return to France. She referred to this to- 
day with streaming eyes, and brought many 
a tear to mine by the sadness of her antici- 
pations. 

The Due and Duchesse de Guiche I shall 
soon see in England, on their route to Edin- 
burgh, to join the exiled family at Holyrood, 
for they are determined not to forsake them 
in adversity. 

M 2 
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« 

Adieu, Paris I two years and a half ago I 
entered you with gladness^ and the future 
looked bright ; I leave you with altered 
feelings, for the present is cheerless 'and the 
future clouded. 
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THE IDLER IN ITALY. 

3 vols, small 8vo. with fine Portrait of Lady Blessington. 
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visited by Lady Blessington, and described in this work, are the fgl- 
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Byron Sir W. Gell The Duke of York 

Shelley Sir W. Drummond Sir D. Wilkie 

Moore Mr. Trelawny Countess Ouiccioli 

Napoleon W. S. Landor Prince Borshese 
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Madame L. Bonaparte Lord W. Russell Lord Dudley and Wud 

Cardinal Gonsalvi Lord Normanby Mr. Mathias 

De la Martine Mr. Lister Lord King 

Duchess de St. Leu Mr. Hamilton Mr. Herschel» dec. 

** The whole work presents an animated and attractive view of modem Italy, 
sparkling with anecdote, and rich in critical remarks on literature, the fine arts, 
tiC^—Vaiedonian Mercury, 

IL 

THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON^S 
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WITH LORD BYRON. 

1 vol. 8vo. uniform with Moore's '' Life of Byron," and embellished 

with Portrait of Lord Byron. 

** Beyond all comparison the best thing that has been written on Lord Byron— 



the truest, cleverest, and most pleasing. With all possible delicacy, consideration, 
and good nature, the true character of Byron is laid open, even to its inmost 
recesses."— S^Mctofor. 
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III. 
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By Mrs. Maberly, 
Authoress of " Emily." 3 vols, with Portrait of Mrs. Maberly. 

IV. 

JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 

V. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. 

A Novel. 3 vols. 
VI. 

THE MONEYED MAN; 

OR, THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 

By Horace Smith, Esq. 

Author of " Brambletye House," &c. 3 vols. 
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GREVILLE ; OR, A SEASON IN PARIS. 

By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
VIII. 

PETER PRIGGINS, THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 

Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols, with numerous Illustrations by Phiz. 
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Now in course of publication, uniformly with Miss Strickland's " Queens of 
England/' in about 6 monthly rolumes, price 10s. 6d. each, bound. 

THE DIARY AND LETTERS 

OF 

MADAME D'ARBLAY, 

AUTHOR OF EVELINA, CECILIA, &c, &c. 

roCLUDXKG THE PERIOD OF HBR . 

RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

EDITED BY HER NIECE. 

In announcing the publication of " The Diary and Letters of the 
Celebrated Author of ' Evelina,' ' Cecilia/ &c." the Publisher cannot 
use terms more appropriate than those of the writer herself, to convey a 
general impression of the materials of which by far the larger portion of the 
work, " The Diary/' consists. The following is the opening passage of 
Miss Burney's Journal, which was commenced in 1768, and continued, with 
but few interruptions, during the greater portion of the writer's long and 
eventful life. 

" To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acquaintance, when 
the hour arrives when time is more nimble than memory, is the reason which 
induces me to keep a Journal ^a Journal in which I shall confess every 
thought — shall open my whole heart" When we call to mind that the person 
who formed this resolution, and adhered to it during the most important 
period of her brilliant career, was one of the most remarkable and justly ce- 
lebrated women, not merely of her own, but of any time or country — that 
her family position, no less than her celebrity, commanded for her an inti- 
mate intercourse with all who were illustrious in English Literature and Art 
during their most illustrious era, and that the results of such resolution are 
now to be given to the world precisely as they left the hand of their writer 
(the omissions required by personal and family considerations being alone 
excepted), the curiosity aad interest such an announcement must excite, can 
scarcely be increased ; yet it ought to be stated, that, shortly after the pub- 
lication of her second work, ** Cecilia/' she was spontaneously offeredi>y 
Queen Charlotte a situiftion about Her Majesty's person, and which brought 
her into daily intercourse with every individual forming the Court of 
George III. During this remarkable period of her life, Miss Bumey never 
omitted to note in her Journal such events and conversations of the past day 
as she deemed worthy of record, and might be given without any violation 
of confidence ; and these sketches of the Court of George HI. during the 
important era in question will form part of the work now announced. 

The Correspondence, which will form another portion of this publication, 
and will take its place chronologically with the Diary, will include, besides 
a large number .of Madame D' Arblay s own Letters, a selection from those 
addressed to her by the various distinguished literary and other persons, 
with whom she was intimate. 
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an emblazoned Title Page, and upwards of Fifteen Hundx^d Engravings of 
Armorial ^Bearings, price 38t. bound, forming the most complete, the most 
convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. 

This popular work, which has so long been considered an unrivalled antho- 
rity for information respecting every individual belonging to the titled classes 
of this country has now undergone a six months' revision ; and this New 
Edition, enriched by additional articles from the public archives, and private 
communications of great interest to the nobility of Great Britain, is brought 
down to the moment of publication* Besides a yariety of other new parti^ 
culars of the most authentic and intet'estiog character, obtained by the most 
strenuous efforts and the most vigilant research, the author has now added 
full details of the families and armorial bearings of the crowned heads of 
Europe, showing that many are allied in blood, or connected by marriage, 
with our own Royal Family. This work will, therefore, become, from the 
present time, not only a complete book of reference for the history of every 
distinguished family in Great Britain, but also possess great interest through* 
out all Europe, where, as in England, it will be found an indispensable com. 
panion in erery library. It comprises, — 
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2. The Royal Chronicler — ^an en- 

tirely new article, giving, in ad- 
dition to the Royal Family of 
England {torn the Conquest, in- 
cluding the old Kings of Scot- 
land and House of Gnelph, all 
the other Cbownbo Heads of 
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Armorial Bearings (beautifully 
engraved), &c. &c. 

3. The Pebraob of England, Scot- 
land, and.'Ireland. 

4. The Baroketagb of England, 
ScoUand, and Ireland. 

5. Spiritual Lords^ 

6. Foreign Noblemen, Subjects, by 
Birth, of the British Crown. 



.7. Peerages claimed and before 
Parliament 

8. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses 
with Heirs Apparent and Pre- 
sumptive. 

9. Courtesy Titles. 

10. Daughters of Peers married [to 
Commoners* 

11. Garter's Roll. 

12. Peerage of the three Kingdoms 
collectively. 

Orders of Knighthood. — The 
Gartei^The Thistle— St. Pa- 
trick—The Bath— St. Michael 
and St George—The Guelphic. 
Knights Bachelors. 
Mottoes — ^translated and eluci- 
dated. 
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FIVE YEARS IN INDIA, 

BY HENRY EDWARD f ANE, ESQ. 

Late Aide de Cftnlp to His Excellency the Commander in Chief in India.' 
3 vols. Qto* vfiih numerous lllusttations, S5j. bound. 

" This 10, undoubtedly) th9 most entortaining work iUuitntire of India we have 
read -of late years, and exactly the • soit of book the general reader will be ture to 
appreciate. The anUior was aide-de-eamp to Ae late commander-in-chief in India, 
and of his tour of inspection in the upper prorinces Captain Vane has git en most in- 
teresting details. Among the places visited are Barackpore, Patna, Benares, Cawti. 
pore, Agra, Bhurtpore, &c* So<m afterwards the commander-in-chief proceeded on a 
Tidt to that celebrated chieffcain, Rnnjeet Sing, of whom Captain Pane gttes the most 
graphic description we have met with. A resideoce in the Himalayah Mountains 
has afforded the author another interesting field of obserratinn, of which he has fully 
availed himself. Subsequently, we have an animated narrative of the proceedinga of 
the British forces in the brilliant expedition to Cabul, and Affghanistan* The attack 
en Ghuznee is related with a clearness that for the first time plaoes that splendiri 
achievement in its proper light. A voyage down the Indus follows, wliieh is rej^lete 
with interesting description and valuable information, and the work concludes with a 
clever and amusing narrative of the author's journey overland to England."— -A>tt; 
Monthly, 



THE HON. MRS. DAMER'S DIARY 

OF HER TOTTR IN 

GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND. 

2 Tols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, S55. bound. 

" Trarels in the Holy Land must always be regarded as among the most valuable 
illnstrationB of the Scriptures,, affording as they invariably do, such abundant con- 
firmation of their authenticity and sacred character ; but notwithstanding so much 
important cammentary has been made public by Lord Lindsay and other recent tra- 
vellers in Palestine, we have a mass of contributions to the popular study of biblical 
literature of a most interesting character, in the ' Diary of a Tour,* by the Hon . Mrs. 
Darner — tL lady of high literary attainments, who met with such facilities for prose- 
cutlnfC her researches tbrough'^ut a country that may justly be styled the cradle of re. 
ligion, as have enabled her to obtain an accession of information that cannot but be 
conaideted ot unrivalled interest in every part of Che Christian world.'*— 5t(».. 



THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 

BEING A JOURNAL OF THE TRAVELS OF THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINOTON. 

2 Yols. 8vo. 

Whatever emanates from Lady Blessington's pen is distinguished by its ease and 

l^ance, i 
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1830 ; ^^y';:n^ous and interesting details."^Abvo/ and MUitary Gazette. 
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■Kf «■ tttid cbeaper edition, 3 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author 
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LIEUT-COL. MAXWELL'S RUN 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES. 

2 vols, small 8to. with Portraits. 21f. bound. 

" On* of fbe mMt readable aad informing books that we have yet bad on die anb- 
Jeet of MMial life in America.**— ^f aval and Militarjt Gazette. 

" The beet hranowed book upon America which naa erer been glTon to tho public." 
--AthetUBum, 

'* This intereettng work will aiford mnoh nleasare and infcnrmation to the reader. It 
•honld be oonaolted by oU who emigrate to CanmAa."— Messenger. 

** Cokmcl Maxwell's attraotiTe work should be as much stoi^ in a political point of 
view in America, as it will be valaed as an interesting and entertaining pabliMttion 
on tiiis dde the Atlantic**— Cowrter. 



NARRATIVE OF THE LATE 

EXPEDITION TO SYRIA, 

Under the command of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B. 

Comprising an Account of the Capture of Gebail, Tripoli, and Tyre"; the 

storming of Sidon, Battle of Calat Meidan, Bombardment and 

Capture of St. Jean d'Arc, &c. 

BY W. P. HUNTER. 

2 vols, small 8vo. with portraits of Admiral Stopford, and Commodore 
Napier, and other Illustrations, price 21s, bound. 

" A most interesting narratiTO of the erents of the late campaign in Syria. Few 
men could hare been placed in a more adyantageoas posidon to become the 
narrator of what he saw than Mr. Hunter, and the pages before us afford ample tes- 
timony that he-aTailed himself of his qvportunities. His works form a Taloable 
account of some of the most interesting and important eyents ef recent times."*- 
Moming Chronicle. 

LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS on the HOLY 

LAND. 

Third and ReTised Edition, in 2 vols., with Illustrations. 248. bound. 

" Haying gone out in the perseyerance and derotion of a pilsprim, has felt and 
recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a philosopher and the faith of an enlight. 
ened Christian." — Quarterly Review. 



NARRATIVE OF A TEN YEARS' 

VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 

ROUND TUB WORLD. 

OF H.M.8. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE. 

UNDER THE COMMAND OP 

CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROY. 

In two large vols. 8yo. with Maps, Charts, and upwards of Sixty Illustrations^ 
by Landseer, and other eminent Artists, price 32. 18s. bound. 

" One of the most interesting narratives of Toyaging that it has Mien to our lot to 
notice, and which must always ocbvpy a distingidshed space in the history of 
scientific navigation.'*— Quarterly Review. 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

FBOM THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 

WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS. 

DEDICATED BY PFRMISSION, TO HEB MAJESTY, 

Now first published from Official Records and other Authentic 
Documents, private as well as public. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

First Series, c6mplete in 3 toIs, price 10s. 6d, each, bound, either of which 

may be had separately. 

*< These volomes haye the faacination of a roaanee united to the integrity of history." 

!! « "®"' valaaWe and entertaining worlc.»»—CAro«Jcte. 

** This interesting and welLwritten woric, in which the, severe truth of history takes 
almost the wikiness of romance, constitutes a valuable addition to our biograpfaicallita- 
nture."— j|f0n»<Mg Herald, 

** This agreeable boolc may be considered a valuable contribution to historical knowledge 
'*«^i*'"** ""• •' •^•T Wnd of matter of Interest."— iifAentfum. 

The execution of this work is equal to the conception. Great pains have been taken 

Y^^ *' *"'** interesting and valuable."— Zrttfrary Gazette, 

'* This important work will form one of the most useful, agreeable, and essential 
additions to our historical library that we have had for manygears.^*— JVavolantf MUUarp 
Gaxettem 



THE COURT AND TIMES 



OF 

WILLIAM IIL 

ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF LETFERS ADDRESSED TO THB DUKB OB 8BBBW8BURT 

BY JAMES VERNON, Esq. Secretary of State. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 6. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

Author of '' Richelieu," &c. 

d Tols, 8?o. with Portraits, 4ii, bonnd. 

** These letters detail, in a familiar manner, somewhat after the fashion of Horace 
Walpole's celebrated epistles, all the important and interesting events which took nlaee at 
the period in question, with a liberal infusion of Court gossip j forming valuable histo- 
rical illustrations of a reign ol which our knowledge has hitherto been very limited."— 
Giobe, 

** We do not know that» upon the whole, there has ever been published at one time, and 
from the nen of one man, a mere interesting and Important collection of liters than 
those now Wore us. When it is recollected that the leading spirits of this day, and espe* 
daily of this immediate period, included among them Oodoiphin, Harley, Marlborongb, 
Sunderland, Bath, Monmouth, Wharton, and a host of others of the two still bitterly op. 
posing parties of William and James, and that Vernon, from his peculiar position, came 
more or less into contact with then sil, we need not seek to anrandf se the interest and 
value of the publication. Wo cannot bettor close our notice ofthis highly interesting and 
important ^rk, than in the words of its able editor, Mr. Jan&es, the popular novelist apd 
historian. * These letters are a treasury of facts, some trivial, some remarkable } but as 
a whfl4e, displaying the manners of the age } the secret conduct of celebrated men ; the 

Kssions, the faults, the follies, the wisdom, the power, the magnanimity of those we have 
en accustomed to look up to } the tortuous path of political intrigue } the secret motive 
of grand actions j the small springs of great events ; and the foundation, development, 
and completion of institutions which aifect our liberty and happiness even in the present 
day.**— Aavo^ and MiUSaty Gazette, 
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X 



MJl. COLBURN'S 



QUEEN VICTORIA, 

FROM HER BIRTH TO HER BRIDAL. 

9 TOls. po8t 8yo. with Portraits 21f. bound. 

'* These attraothre velnme* ftmUh net merely an adequate and anfhentic teoord of 
the pore and happy life of our young Queen, but the only i^Tailable one that has 
hithovte been given to the world. The dianning letter* of MiM lane Porter, eontained 
in the work, oflbr some of the most delightful reminiscences of the infancy and child- 
hood of Queen Victoria that have eren been made public."— Aava/ and Military 
Gazette, 



BfiDICATED TO THB RIGHT HON* GENERAL LORD HILL, o.o.b. dec 

LIFE OP FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

EMBRACING QU H^^ITA^ir* aTXXtf AMD fOL^nCAL CARBBB TO TBS 

FRiSfNT TIKE. 

EDITED BY SIR J. E, ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 

CAPTAIN H. B. 45SmD ROTAL HIGHLANDERS. 

In two Large VolmAei &vo.|| price 28f. bound* beautifully embellished with 
Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c.) by Landseer, Heath, Warren, &c. 

" Sir James Alexander's Life of Wellington is at once the cheapest and the best we 
haye perused."— nS^tfitday Ti»«s^ 

" Sir James Alexander's life of Wellington has the treble advantage of being the 
chieiQif«f t— of %fei^ng i^ large portion ef the original coxiieapondenoe-"and of condenaBng 
within popular limits the dry military details."— CrA>d£. 



THE STANDARD 



NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

BROUGHT DOWN tO THB FRttlST TII|B. * 

m CAfTAIN EPWARD PELHAM BRENTON, R^. 

8 Thick Vols, avo,, price 31i. 6d. bqund. 

CoanpsiiiBg aearfy 140a closely printed pageai, with numerous PoRTiM^iit cor 

DuTiiiaiiiiHij) OfvicrMj PUiu> 4rc* 

"Thin importaat work ha* long been an epteemed cbronlcle of tb^ triafnDl^alt 
expkMta of the British Kayy, but Its Talne Is muph further enhanced in this ediddn by 
the history being continued to the present time by the gallant author, who, in addition 
tohis.long experience of fifty years^ service, has also beet facilitated in the progrfse of 
bis work by tl^ ajssistanee of most of the eminent men Whose actions he narrates."— 
Globe 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



.MADAME DE SEVIGNE 

AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 

3 vols. BmaU 870, price 21s. bound. 

This ipteresting work comprises sketches of above one Hundred of tbe 
most emraent persons of the times of Madame de S^gn6. 

"The court of France in the reign of Looif XIV, at the period when Madane de 
S6ji?n6 was one of itsbrightest omament«,posseMed in itsaeldiert, courtiers, wits, ladies 
otraabion* princes and atatesnum, the most distinguished characters that erer existed 
m any conntry at one time; and we cannot bat gladly welcome a work which brings 
sucn personages prominendy before vs. It is long since we hare met with a pro- 
duction better adapted for'school or family reading ; Ibr with aU the aathentici& of 
history its pages possess the charm of a romance."— iVect; Monthly, 



THE COURT AND TIMES 



OF 



FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

Comprising Original Letters of that Monarch, now first published. Edited 

with an lutroductionj 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq, 
Autbor of " The Pleasures of Hope/' ** The Life of Petrarcb/' &c. 

3 Yolst 8yo, price 28i. bound* 



U I 



The memoirs of the Great Frederick of Prusria hare been long required. He 
was by far the greatest monarch of the eighteenlii century, and his biography is 
intimately connected with the history of Europe. The Tolumes before us rorm a 
ralnable addition to modem history. They detail important erents, and supply a 
thousand details relative to the principal personages. S om et im es an anecdote 
throws more light upon character than a Yolnme of argument or narration, and 
one of the charms of the present work is tiie variety and Taloe of its anecdotes. 
The author appears to have dug deep into the hitherto almost unknown mine of 
German history and biography,--he has produced a work as amnsing as a romance, 
and yet as authentic as any that was ever penned, and exhibits a fair and full 
view of the men and the times of whom he writes. Every library, as a matter of 
course, wUl be supplied with the work, which must win cztensiTe and permanent 
popularity."— Sol^^ii JavmaL 



THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL Esq. 
Author of " The Pleasures of Hope/' &c. 

2 Tols, 8vo» with Poitraits of Petrarch, Laura, &c. 
The publication of this werk is a moot gratifying vwwalL**^Athetunan, 
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This work must take its pitee in our libraries as one of the most interesting 
and important historical works of our time." — Sun. 

** Mr. Campbell has done great service to the cause of literature by founding 
upon the history of Petrarch, a most spirited and richly varied history of tiie events 
whJksh arose in his day, and of the personages conne^d with them." — Courier, 

"The standard life of Petrarch. The fortunes and career of the poet are 
traced with admirable distinctness ; his devoted passion lor Laura is finely deve 
loped and characterised; and his poetical charactePr is analised and estimated 
wi^ all the power of a Undred gemus."— J5tf<fi6tirgA Evening Post. 



MR. COLBURNS 



WOMAN AND HER MASTER; 

OR, A HISTORY OF THE FEMALE SEX, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

By LADY MORGAN, 

2ToIs.po8t8vo. 21s. bound. 

'* LadY Morgan has imparted to hidtory the charm of romance. We hare read her 
aeries or rapid, but brilliant and Tigoroos sketches with an interest which many a noyel 
falls to excite."— fTeeAr/y Chronicle, 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 

BY HIS FRIEND, A. SCHINDLER. 
Edited, with Notes, &c. by Ionace Moscheles. 

2 vols, with Portrait, &c. Sis. bound. 

" This work is pregnant with interest and instruction. Its author was long and in- 
timately acquainted with the great composer, and Moscheles is eminently qualified bv 
personal knowledge of him, and more by an intimate acquaintance with his oomp<Mi- 
tions, to enrich his biography with many ralnable facts, documents, and criticisms. ' — 
Spectator. 



THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 

GEORGE IV. 

By the REV. GEORGE CROLY. 

9 vols, post 8ro. with Portrait, &c., Sis. bound* 

" These volumes haye a higher degree of interest than could possibly arise from 
merely tracing the personal career of George the Fourth. They are a history of his 
age, introdudng us to all the great statesmen and witrf of that period; aboundine in 
rapid and masterly sketches of character, brilliant reflections and pleasant episodes ; 
and embodying all that information current in the best-informed circles of the day, 
which is necessary to be known, if we would thoroughly understand the transactions 
of the period."— i^Wtanmto. 






MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES OF THE 
COURT OF CHARLES 11. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF THE STATE OP FEMALE SOCIETY, AND ITS 
INPLVSNCS DURING THAT REMARKABLE REIGN. 

BY MRS. JAMESON. 
COMPRISING A SERIES OF TWENTY-ONE SPLENDID PORTRAITS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION WITH CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS. 

Now complete, in 2 vols, Svo, bound, price 45$., or in Six Parts, price 7s, 6d, each, 

** Nothing is wanting to make this publication perfect in its kind. The paper and 
typography are of the most superior description, and the price is moderate lu the eX' 
treme."— ZHf6/in JSvening Mail. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



HAND-BOOKS FOR INVALIDS AND TOURISTS. 

THE SPAS OF ENGLAND 



AND 



PRINCIPAL SEA BATHING PLACES. 

BY DR. GRANVILLE. 
Author of " The Spas of Germany," " St. Petersbutgh," tie. 

THE NORTHERN SPAS. 

Id one Vol. with Map and 30 lUustrationSi price Ids. bound. 



Harrowgate 
KnaTeflboroagh 
Oldfield 
Thorpe Arch 
New Malton 
Scarborough 
Hovingham 
Croft 



COMPBISINO ; 



Dinsdale 
Guisborough 
Redcar 
Batteiby Spas 
Dart* am 
Hartlepool 
SnoderlaDd 
Tynemoath 



Newcastle 
Sbotley Bridge 
Gilsland 
Shap Wells 
Blackpool 
Southport 
CUtbero 
Craven Spas 



Ilkley 

Horley Green 
Lackwood Spa 
Slaithwaite 
Askeme 
Halifax 
Leeds 
&c. &c. &c* 



THE MIDLAND AND SOUTHERN SPAS. 

In 2 vols, with 25 Illustrations, price 18s. bound. 



COMPBISZMO ; 



New Brighton 

Waterloo 

Buxton 

Chatitworth 

Matlock 

Derby 

Lincoln 

The WoodhaTl Spa 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch 



Rugby 

The Salt Wells 

The Tenbury Well 

Birmingham 

Malvern 

Scratford-on Aran 

Cheltenham 

Gloucester 

Kewent Spa 



CUfton Hot Wells 

Bath 

Wells 

^mouth 

Torquay 

Dawlish 

Weymouth 

Bournemouth 

Isle of Wight 



Sonthampten 

Brighton 

St. Leonards 

Hastings 

Dover 

Southend 

Tunbridge Wells 

See. dec. &e. 



" For the Inyalid or Tourist this work forms a perfect treasure."— Stfff. 

" A book which must become one of standard Talne to Uie. Valetudinarian and the 
ToposrapioBV—Weeklg Chronicle. 

** An excellent book. The analysis of the different waters, and the hints as to 
their usefulness in the cure of diseases, cannot but prove of the highest valae." — Age, 

** To theinyalids of the'Pnblic Services we represent, and whose interests we advo- 
cate, and who through arduous duties in distant climes have impaired their health, 
we recommend an immediate perusal of this national work, as a safe and raluable 
guide to direct them in the choice of the Spa or Sea Bathing place best calculated to 
suit their respectilTe cases.''— JVava/ and Military Gazette, , 



DR. GRANVILLE'S GUIDE TO THE 

SPAS OF GERMANY. 

Cheaper Edition, comprised in one large vol., with 39 Illustrations, price 

only 12s, bound. 

" This attractive work presents a narratiTe of a grand tour to all the celebrated 
and foshionable mineral watering places in Gennany^a tour in which amusement is 
blended with information, and descriptive sketches of the humours and fancies of 
each spa are mixed up with all the accurate details of everything that is Talnable in 
a medical or social powt of view."— 6to6e. 
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MR, COLBURN'S 



INTERESTING SPORTING WORKS. 



HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
TURF, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO 

THE PRESENT DAY. 
ComprisingeTery Particnlar to which the 
Lbver of Racing may desire to refer, 
either «e a matter of bosineia or a|oi»se« 

ment. 

By James Christie Whyte, Esq. In Two 

Ui^e Volumes, 8vo. with Illastrationa. 

Price 28j. bouod. 
*' This work mast become a standard 
authority on the sakgectof horses and 
horse racing, and no one at all interested 
in such subjects will be without it; whilst 
the general reader will be delighted with 
it for the pleasant spirit in which it u 
written, and the singular traits of extra- 
ordinary character with which it is so 
profusely studded."— iir^ta. 

SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

By J. K. Townshend, Esq. 
Two Vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

18«* bound. 
" Mr. Townshend snpplies in these rol- 
nmea a fund of very curious and enter^ 
tabling matter. There is much yariety 
and iniormatiim of a practical kind in the 
book, and it wiU be especially acceptable 
to naturalists on account of the descrip- 
tions of the animals with which the'region 
traTors^ by tibie writer abounds."— ii^tof. 

THE SPORTSMAN IN IRE^ 
LAND, 

AND THE HIGHLANDS OF SOOT- . 
LAND. 
By R. Allen, Esq. A.M., F.S.A., &e. 
In Two Vols, post 8vo. with nnmevoua il- 
lustrations, price \%s, bound. 
*' A most well-informed, humorous, and 
agreeable trayelling companhm."'— iVeio 
Monthl$* 



SCENES AND SPORTS IN 
FOREIGN LANDS. 

By Major E. Napier, 4dth Regiment. 

8 yds. small 8to, with lUustrations, 21s. 

bound. 

« Through the medium of these pages 
the sportsman in England may enjoy his 
leisure by becomtag acquainted with the 
proceeding of his brother sportsmen 
abroardj in climes where the game 
sought, instead of being confined to hare. 

Sheasant, partridge, and similar timid 
eniwna m our stubbles and coverts, 
comprises tigers, wolves, bears, jackals, 
buffaloes, elks, and other dangerous in- 
habitants of. the trapical wilderness."— 
Agt, 

FIELD SPORTS OF THE 
NORTH. 

By L. Lloyd. Cheaper Edition, in Two 

large Volumes, 8to. with Twenty-Uuree 

Plates, Price only 16f. bound. 

" One of the most ralnable produstions 
ever given to the sporting world. It is 
lull of indiyidual adrrenture, of the most 
romantic and perilous kind.*'— Oourler. 

The SPORTSMAN in FRANCE. 

By Frederick TolfrOT, Esq. 

Two Vols, small 8vo. with Twelve Illns- 

trations. 

"These volumes form the only work 
exclusively devoted to sporting in France 
that we ever remember to haye met with. 
They certainly fulfil their mission, and 
give the reader 'a complete insight into 
every description of sport offered by a 
country so accessible, and yet, compara- 
tiyely speaking, so little hunted or shot 
over."— Jfoniu^ Herald, 



Now;ready» wHh 2 EngraTiiigfl, price 6c. bound, the New Volnme of 

COLBURNS STANDARD NOVELS, 

CX)MP&ISINO 

MR. HOOK'S « GURNEY MARRIED." 

In the same Collection (and in no other) will be fonnd, each complete in one 

volume, bound, with Portraits of the Authors, &c. price ^ 
Mr. Hook's Sayings and Do- Sir E.L. Bnlwer's Deverenz* Iiady Morgan'^ Florence 

Mr. Ward's Trenaine. 

Mr. Smith's Bramhletye 
House. 

Mr. Smith's Zillah. 

Mr. Lister's Granby. 

Lady Morgan's O'DennelL 
Sir E.L. Bulwer's Disowned. 

" Colburn's Modem Novels, present a series of those works of Betlon 
that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this 
description of literature. This publication presents a concentration of ima- 
ginative geoius."—- G/o&e. 



ings. First Series. 

Mr. Hook's Sayings and Do- 
ings, Second Series. 

Mr. Hook's Sayings and Do- 
ings, Third Series. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer's Pelham. 



Macartby. 

Captain liarryat'a Frank 
Mildmay. 

Mr. James's Richelien. 

Mr. 61018*8 Chelsea Pen- 
sioners. 
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THE DREAM | AND OTHER POEMS. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

Second Edition, with Additions. In 1 vol., with Fine Portrait of the Autho- 
ress, after a Drawing hy B« Landseer, R,A., price 10s. 6d, hound. 

" A very beautiful poem. This lady is the Byron of our modern poetesses.*'— Qwo'*- 
ter^f Renew, 



MR. HOOD'S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1842. 

With 37 Illustrations hy the Author and Mr. Leech. Price 12s. elegantly 

bound. 

" For the thirteenth time, t)ie BMter spirit of modem whim and drollery offereth his 
hand to the public j and never sorely did Frolie proffer a merry greeting to his million 
friends better Wm^,**'^Atke»mum* 

" Hood's Comic Annual contains more wit, more fun and humowi than any work that 
has been published for many a long day.**— PmI. 



MISS LANDON'S LITERARY REMAINS: 

t 

Comprising « New Tregedyi and upwards of One Hundred Pieces in Verse 

and Prose, hitherto unpublished. 
EDITED BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 
With k Memoir of her Life. 

2 Tols. post 8to. with Portrait. Price 21s. bound. 

" The literary femsins eontalnsd in these voluniei i^re as full of merit and value as any 
of those jpuhlieations which toek nlace durinff Miss Landon*s litetime ; morePvei% they 
consist other latest and most eareral compositions. All of these .pieeee, indeed, orevery 
poetical character and style, are worthy of tht high place of their writer among the poets 
of her country.**— iVaroi «m4 MWt^rp Gakette, 
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COMIC MISCELLANIES 

IK PROSE AND TERSB 

BY THE LATE JAMES SMITH, Esq. 
One of the authors of " Rejected Addresses.** '^ 
With ft lelecUpn from his Correspondence, and. Memoirs of his X<ife. 
BY HIS BROTHER, HORACE SMITH, Esq.- 
Second edition, with additions, 2 toIs. post 8ro, with portraiti^'ils. bound. 

<* One of the most amusing books that haye seen the light, since the ever famoas Re- 
jected Addresses themselTes.'^OIo6e. 

WOMAN: HER CHARACTER AND 

INFLUENCE: 

A Poem. By E. S. BARRETT. 
New Edition, in foolscap 8vo. witli Illnstration.. firam dMigni ky WMtaU, 



price &. 6d. bound with gilt edges 

.. .ersiflcation of Rogers, and some bomel, . 

seription thatdowper or Crabbe might have written.*'».£ramifier. 



*' It has the Dolished ▼ersiflcation of Rogers, and some homely natural teoehes of de- 
ceit ' - ■ 
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MR. COLBURN*S 



THE PICNIC PAPERS, 

BY VARIOUS HANDS. 

EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS. ESQ. ("BOZ'O. 

And Ulostnited with nnmerous Flutes by George Cniiksbank« Phiz., &c* in 

, Three Vols post 8to. 

''The infinite ▼siiety'end aterlios merit of tiieM stagiilaily entertaining Tdhimee, 
aided by tlieir nmneroos and cafdtal iUnatrations by George Gmiksbank, ought at 
onoe to nommand a place lor them beside the moat popular works of the day."— €!M(r^ 

THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME, 

BY SIR CHARLES AND LADY MORGAN. 

Two Vols small 8vo. with Fortrut, price 21s. bound. 

** A couple of moat amnaing ▼olnmea, fvM of piquant anecdotes, and replete with elo. 
quence taste, and humonr."— JIf om<iig Post, 



THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK, 

FROM THB SARUE8T A0B8. 

With Notids of the Ancient Historical Tapestries. 

EDITED BY THE RIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS OF WILTON, 

New Edition, revised* in One Vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d. bound. 

" An admirable i>olame. It should be possessed by every lady.*'— 7Ym««. 
" A duulning Tidame. We oongratolate oar fair comitrywoeaen on this Taloable 
addition to tlieir libraries."— J7er0f<f. 



ADVENTURES OF AN ACTOR, 

Comprising a Picture of the French Stage during a period of Fifty Years* 

EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK ESa 

New and cheaper edition, in 9 Vols, small 8vo.> 16s. bound. 

" An excellent book, replete with wit, hnmonr, life, and character, with inimitable 
anecdotes, combining to mm a history of very remarkable persons who Uyed in an age 
as remarkable. M. Flenry, the author td these admirable memoirs, was distinguished 
by his performance of Voltaire's characters) and in the court of thatmonandiof wit, 
genius, learning, and of everything connected with eminence in Uteratare and all intel- 
lectual pursuits, he became soon uitroduced into the society of all that was gay, rich, 
distinguished, titled, talented, and profligate at Paris. His TcdumeB are fall of highly- 
entertaining matter— of anecdotes of the greatest Tariety and interest'— /'li^pa^eA. 



ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER, 

OR, MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

1 Vol., price lOs. 6d. bound. 

Comprising a Narrative of the Campaigns in the Peninsula, under the Duke 

of Welliugton, and the recent ciril War in Spain. 

« One of the best books of its class. A true and yivid picture of a soldiei^B fife.**— 
Jltheiuniun, 

** This book should be placed on the same shelf with all histories of the late war, to 
which it supplies a Taloable appendix in all instances.'*— ffedfcly Chronicle, 

*' This highly interesting Tolume is filled with details and anecdotes of the meet ster^ 
liog character, and well deBertes a place in the library of erery raiment in the aer- 
Tioe.*'— iVavo/ and MilUartf Gazette* 

** Since the appearance of the Subaltern we have not met with a work which has so 
deeply interested us as this. It should be in the hands of eTcry man destined to 
brare the fralune of war. To tlie young soldier it is a most useful ?ade mecum."— 
Court Journal, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A SUMMER IN WESTERN FRANCE, 

INCLUDINO THE VBOYINCES FROM 

THE LOIRE TO THE DORDOGNE. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE, ESQ. 
Edited by Mrs. Trollops, 

2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

" The name of TroTlope is rafBciently well known in connexion with all that is most 
entertaining in existing literature,to be ample attraction to any work; tmt when it is 
remembered, howeyer, that the present tonr embraces the land of the English domin* 
ion in France, aad the scene of the herdc adventures of Joan of Arc — the field of the 
no less noble straggle of La Vendee— and of the sanguinary wars of the Hnguenots at 
La Rochelle, and the country of Cognac and Claret, rendered memorable also as the 
spot where flourished that terror of the curious, Blue Beard, the equally sanginary 
Geoffrey Grand Dent, Diana of Poictiers^ * Les P^nitens d* Amour,* and a whole host 
of historical characters of equal interest, the attractireness of the author's materials 
most be as manifest as that of Mrs. Tiollope's name as editor." 



ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

A SUMMER IN BRITTANY- 

3 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 

"Mr. Trollopehaamnchof his mother's 4|uickness and liveliness of observation. 
His volumes are those of a dever and intelligent man, and we can recommend them 
b ith as worthy of perusal at home and as likely to be of great use to the tourist in 
'BTittMny"'^Quarterly Review, 



EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDYj 

lUuAtrative of the State of Society, the Scenery, &c. of that interesting 
Province of France, from the Journal of a Recent Traveller. 

Edited hy FREDERIC SHOBERL, ESQ. 

Author of" the World in Miniature," Editor of <*The Forget-me-Not.'' &c. 

2 vols, small 8vo., price 31s. bound. 

'* The publication of this work is most opx>ortone for our tourists, and a better guide 
to this interesting French province can hardly be required. It Is a book of travels 
poaseMed of Ugh pretensions as well as permanent interest. The author enters into 
an elaborate exammation of everything of importance relating to the commerce, agri. 
culture, and manufactures ef Normandy, making the sterling information conveyed 
by his pages the more entertaining by dilating on whatever is most picturesque in its 
antiquities, its legends, and its scenery ; in short, comprehending within his scope 
all that the reader can require to know of the country and its inhabitants."— A ew 
MontMy, 



ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 

BY FREDERICK VON RAUMER, 

Author of " England in 1835.'' « Illustrations of History/' &c. 

% Tols* small Sror, price 21s. bound 

"The contents of this attractive book are mnltiiarioos, and put together in a fa- 
miliar and agreeable spirit. It foms a *moat pleasant, ?aried» and interesting work 
npon Italy as she is,"— Atlas. 
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MR. COLBURN'S 



THREE YEARS IN PERSIA AND 

KOORDISTAN. 

B^ GEORGE FOWLER, ESQ. 

2 vols* Svo. with numerous Illustrations/ price 24jt bound. 

** The importaat ]Mrt which Persia hai reoenCly been playing in ttte great game of 

Eastern poutict, and which she will cantinne to play for some time to oome, must 

excite strong interett towards Mr. Fowler's work, describing as it does, in their 

minutest details, the domestio manners, the moral and political condition, and the 

Sersonal charaoter of the actual liring inhabitants of that singular country—from the 
hah on his brilliant throne, to the peasant in his mufl-btitTt horeL Mr. Fowler's 
lengthened residenoe and extensiye jonmeyings in Persia, hare giren him a degree 
of practical knowledge on these matters scaroeW possessed by any other of oar coun- 
trymen. His wild adventures in Koordistan, his Tartar gallon across Uie desert, his 
imprisonment in the fortress of Malia Ghird, his reception by the Shah Abbas Meeraa, 
and, above all, the curious disclosures he makes respecting Rtusian diplomacy in 
connexion with Persia, will cauie his book to be read wim the greatest intBreit."^i<n. 

TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE 

CALIPHS, 

ALONG THE SHORES OF THE PERSIAN GULPH AND THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

By J. R. WELLSTED, ESQ., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c. 

Author of "Travels in Arabia." 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25«. bd. 
" In these days of dull and flat common-place, it is quite refreshing to come upon 
a narrative of strange travel and wild adventure like this, which reeals to mind the 
exploits of the old voyagers of Spain and England, when half of the world was un- 
discovered, and the other half unanown. Among the most interesting of the author's 
adventures are those which take place among the Arabs of the desert, partionlarly the 
Bedouins, with whom he passes a oMiriderabie period* Anothar point of great interest 
in these sketches is the celebrated city of Damascus, of wMch we have many graphic 
and characteristic descriptions. The first yolnme conolndea with a visit to Tripoli, 
Lebanon, and Baalbec." — Naoal and Military Gazette. 

S O C I ETY IN I N D I A* 

By an INDIAN OFFICER. 

2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s, 
" One of the most agpreeable works that has been publisbed illustrative of social life 
in India. It is the production of an English officer, who has resided long in various 
parts of our Asiatic posses8ions."->iVi9t0 Monthly* 

A WINTER IN ICELAND AND LAPLAND. 

By the HON. ARTHUR DILLON. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21i. bound. 

*' The north of Europe presents much curious matter for investigation that has not 

Jet been explored as it deserves. Iceland and Iiaplimd are all but untrodden regions, 
[r. Dillon, mured to the Jiaidships of a northern winter, was induced by the interest 
he took in these nations to attempt the hazardous expedition of visiting them in their 
remote and unfrequented homesteads ; and these volumes, full of information, histo- 
rical and descriptive, are the result of a journey not less creditable to his literary 
character than his courage. Of Iceland he gives a very full account, tracing the pro- 
press of the country from the earliest records of the first piratical descent on the 
island in the ninth centary to the present time. The history- is a sort of sea romance, 
in which all the actors are marked by the strong features of a hardy clime and a 
daring spirit."— -d^/oj. 

SWINBURNE'S LETTERS FROM THE 
COURTS OF EUROPE, 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28». bound. 
" In his peculiar way we think Swinburne equal to Walpole ; for if he has less 
point or elaboration, he has several things Walpole wanted — ease, nature, unaffected 
liveliness, and, above all, a heart."— >5pecfator. 



POPULAR NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 



TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 



THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 

ANoYel. Bj the Authoress of *' Tempta- 
tion.'* 3 TOlS. 

ANNE BOLEYN. 

An Historical Romance. By Mrs. Thom- 
son, AttthoresB of " Constance," &c. 
3 vols. 

SIR HENRY MORGAN, 

THE BUCCANEER. 
By Edward Howard, Esq., Author of 
Rattlin the Reefer/' Outward Boond." 
" Jack Ashore." &c. 3 yoIs. 
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THE MAN OF FORTUNE. 

A NoTel. By Mrs. Gore, Authoress of. 
" Mothers and Daughters/' " The Peer- 
ess/' &c. S vols. 

FATHERS AND SONS, 

A Novel. By Theodore Hook, Esq. 

3 vols, post 8vo, with a Portrait and 

MevAOir of the Author. 

THE MATCH MAKER. 

By the Author of " Cousin Geoffrey/' 
"The Marrying Man/' &c. 3 vols. 

PETER PRIGGINS, 
THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 

Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 
With numerous Illustrations by Phis. 

THE PARISH CLERK, 

A Novel. B^ the Author of « Peter 
Priggins," 3 toIs. 

THE OLD ENGLISH GEN- 
TLEMAN, 

OR, THE FIELDS AND THE 
WOODS. 

A Sporting Novel. By John Mills, Esq. 

S TOlS. 

CHARLES CHESTERFIELD ; 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
YOUTH OF GENIUS. 

By Mrs. Trollope, Authoress of "Widow 

Bamaby/' ''The Widow Married," &c 

3 Tols. post 8vo, 

with numerous lUnstratioos by Phia. 

TOM BOWLING, 

A TALE OF THE SEA. 

By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 

Anchor of " The Life of a Sailor," ** Ben 

Brace," &c. 3 toIs. 



JAMES HATFIELD, and the 
BEAUTY OF BUTTERMERE. 

A STORY OP REAL LIFE. 

By Edmund Carrington, Esq. 3 Tolt., 

with numerous Illustrations by 

R. Crnikshank. 

THE TRUSTEE, 

AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

By the Author of the Tragedy of " The 

Provost of Brwges," 3 toIs. 

THE LOVE MATCH. 

By Mrs. Maberly, Authoress of "Emily." 
3 vols. 

JOAN OF ARC, 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 

DE CLIFFORD ; . 

OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. 

By R. Plumer Ward, Esq., Author of 

«« Tremaine/' " De Vere/' Ac. 4 vols. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. 

A NoreL 3 yoIs. 

THE MONEYED MAN; 

OR, THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 

By Horace Smith, Esq.jAuthor of " Bram- 

bletye House' &c. 3 vols. 

GREVILLE; 

OR, A SEASON IN PARIS. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 

EMILY; 

Ob, Tbb countess of ROSENDALE. 

By Mrs. Maberly. 3 vols. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

An Historical Romance. Edited by 

Horace Smith, Esq. Author of " Bram- 

bletye House,'* &c. 3 toIb. 

LEGENDARY TALES op thb 
HIGHLANDS. 

By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 8 Tols., 
with Illustrations by Phis. 

THE HISTORY of a FLIRT. 

Related by Herself. 3 toIs. 

POPULAR TRADITIONS OF 
ENGLAND. 

By John Roby, Esq., M.R.S.L. 3 Tols., 
with numerous engravings. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

ADAPTED FOR COUNTRY LIBRARIES. 

NXW AND CBXAPSB EDITIONS. 

At only Fire SlUUings per Volumef bound, with ftill allowance to Boolssellen. 



Adyentixret of a Knuilliaah. s toIs. J. 

B. Flrazer. ; rirving. 

Alhambra, Hie. S toIs. Waanington 
Arlington. StoIs. Lister. [Morier. 

Banished, The. S vols. Edited by James 
Banker Lord, The. S toIs. 
Blae Stocking Hall. 3 vols. [Smith. 

Brambletye House. S vols. fcp. Horace 
Barney's Clarentine. 3 vols. Country 

Neighbours. S vols. Shipwreck, l 

vol. Romance oT Private Liife. 8 vols. 
Cashmere Shawl, The. 3 vols. Author of 

•* King's Page." [3 vols. 

Corramahon ; or, Yedterday in Ireland. 
Cranmer. 8 vols. Dr. Dibdln. 
Davenelsj or, a Campaign of Fashion 

in Dublin. 3 vols. TS vols. Ward. 
De Yere ; or, Qie Man of Independence. 
Diary of a D^sennuy^. S vols. Mrs. 

Qore. [Bnlwer* 

Disowned, The. a vols. fep. Sir £. L. 
Duty and Inclination. 3 vols. Edited 

by Miss Landon. 
Diary of a Nun. a vols. ' 
Ethel Churchill. 3 vols. 'Miss Landon. 
Ernestiine. 3 vols. 
Falkland. 1 vol. Sir E. L. Bulwer. 
Fair of May Fair. 3 vols. Mrs. Gore. 
Fair Rosamond. 3 vols. Miller. 
Fergusons ; or. Woman's Love and the 

World'sFavour. 2 vols. Hon. E. Phipps. 
Fortune Hunting. 3 vols. [Gore. 

Fortress of Fenestrella. a vols. Mrs. 
Gaieties and Gravities. 3 vcds. H. Smith. 
GlanvUle Family. 3 vols. By a Lady 

of Rank. 
Granby. 3 vols. Lister. 
Greenwich Pensioners. 8 vols. 
Gumey Married. 3 vols. Theodore 

Hook. [James. 

Henry Masterton. s vols. G. P. R. 
Henrietta Temple. 3 vols. B. D'Israeli. 
Hermit in London. 3 vols. 
Hermit' in tiie Country. 3 vols. 
Heroine. Svols. Barretts 
Highways and Byways. Second and 

Third Series, each in 3 vols. Grattan. 
Highlanders. The. 3 vols. Author of 

** Hermit in London.*' 
Horace Yernon. 3 vols. 
Hussar, a vols. Gle!g. [P.Ward. 

Illustrations of Human Life. 3 vols. R. 
Irish National Tales. l6 vols. 
Isabella. Svols. Author of "Rhoda." 
Jade Adams. 3 vols. Chamier. 
Jack Ashore. 3 vols. Author of* Ratlin 

the Reefer." 
Jane Lomax. 3 vols. H. Smith. 
LastMan. 3 vols. Mrs. Shelley. 
Lady Jane Grey. 3 vols. Miller, 
lion, llie. A Tale of tiie Coteries. 8 

vols. 
Legends* of the Rhine. 3 vols. Author 
. of " Highways and Byways." [linan. 
Love and War. 3 vols. Captain Quil. 
Matilda. 3 vols. Marquis of Normanb^. 



Marriage in High Life. 3 vols. Lady 
Scott. 

Mary Raymond. 3 vols. Mrs. Gore. ' 

Michael Armstrong. 3 vols. Plates. Mrs. 
TroUope. 

Military Sketch Book, a vols. Maginn. 

Morton of Morton's Hope. 8 vols. 

Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female Domination. 
3 vols. Mrs. Gore. 

Naval and Military Library. 30 vols. 

Naval Sketch Book, a vols. 

Naval Surgeon. 8 vols. Author of 
" Cavendish." [vols. 

New Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 3 

Oldcourt. 3 vols. Sir Martin Shee. 

Only Daughter. 3 vols. Mihs Campbell. 

Outward Bound. 3 vols. Author of 
« Ratttin the Reefer." [Hook. 

Pascal Bruno. 1 vol. Edited by T. 

Parvenus. 4 vols. Madame de Genlis. 

Paul ClUTord. Sir E. L. Bulwer. 3 vols. 

Peeress, The. 3 vols. Mrs. Gore. 

Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gent- 
leman, a vols. fcap. Sir B. L. Bulwer. 

Pictures of the World. ' 8 vols. Author 
of «« Tremabie." 

Precepts and Practice. 3 vols. T. Hook. 

Romance of the Haiem. 3 vols. Miss 
Pardoe. 

Royston Gower. 3 vols. Miller. 

Rybrent, de Crnce; or, the Rivals. 3 
vols. Miss Head. [Glascock. 

Sailors and Saints.' 3 vols. Captain 

Salathiel. A Story of the Past, the 
Present, and the Future. 3 vols. 

Sandron Hall. 3 vols. Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley. 

Shakspeare in his Youth. 3 vols. 

— — - and his IPriends. 3 vols. 

Siege of Florence; or, the Secretary of 
MacchiaveUi. 3 vols. 

Sir Michael Scott. 8 vols. Allan Cun- 
ningham. [Roger Gresley. 

Sir Philip Gasteneys. 1 vol. Sir 

Spitfire, The. Svols. Captain Chamier. 

Stanley Buxton. 3 vols. Gait. 

Stokeshill Place j or, the Man of Bnsi- 
ness. 3 vols. Mrs. Gore. 

Stories of Spanish Life, a vols. Colonel 
Crawford. [" The Nunnery." 

-^— - of a . Bride. 3 vols. Author of 

Tremainej or, the Man of Refine- 
ment a vols. fcp. R- P. Ward. 

Truckleborough Hall. 3 vols. 

Yenetia. 3 vols. D'Israeli. 

Yeteran ; or. Forty Years in the Bri- 
tish Service. 3 vols. Captain Harley. 

Yiolet ; or, the Danseuse. 3 vols. 

Yiola } or, the Affianced. 1 v(d. 

Yivian Grey. 4 vols. D'Israeli* 

Walter Collyton. 3 vols. Horace Smith. 

Woman of the World. 3 vols. Mrs. Gore. 

Widow Married. 3 vols. Mis. Trollope. 

Yes and No. a vols. Marquis of Nor- 
manby. 

Younger Son. 8 vote. Trdawney. 
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